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Che Coronation. 


Tue public spirit and attention of Lord 
Gwydir, and the excellent use made of the 
facilities he granted by our diligent contem- 
poraries of the daily and weekly press, have 
rendered even the most minute details of 
the Coronation of George IV so familiar to 
the country, that it would be a work of 
utter supererogation in us (especially as our 
Nos. 232, 233, 234, contained a particular 
description of the enthronement of his late 
majesty) to attempt an account of that au- 
gust ceremony. Its general impression, 
gleanings of anecdote, and the elucidation 
of such parts as are in nearest connection 
with literature and the arts, are therefore 
the only matters to which we “propose to 
apply our brief and miscellaneous notes. 

great improvements which have 
taken place in the avenues and streets of 
Westminster, the openings made round St. 
Margaret's church and the Abbey, and, 
above all, the permanent removal of the 
courts and buildings which disfigured the 
upper end of the magnificent Hall, and the 
restoration: of windows in its roof, con- 
tributed to render the present spectacle 
reuch more splendid than it ever could-have 
been on any former occasion. Even in 
1741. the. , fine ach by Parliament- 


street had fo’ ésistenve, and -the nartow- in-| 


convenient passage by King-street, was the 
we a approach te. the superb . pageant. 

nfavourably for the procession of 1821, as 
contrasted with the preceding, it was, from 
the nature of circumstances, abridged of all 
that variety and charm which. the appear- 
ance of a queen, attended by the female 
rank and. beauty of England, would have 
conferred. It is true, that as spectators, 
the finest and most exalted forms of native 
loveliness brightened the scene; but it 
must have’ been graceful ‘and gorgeous be- 
yond imagination, could we have witnessed, 
intermingled with the masculine pomp, and 
wisdom, and yalour of the land, 

——_——_——*‘ Auro 

Ductores longe effulgent ostroque decori,”’ 
the robed and coroneted band of its proudest 
boasts and fairest ornaments, consecrating 
a dignified and virtuous sovereign at the 
altar of God.... Why this was not done, 
and what exhibition was substituted for it, 
are'the most, perhaps the only, painful re- 
fiections‘of the day. 

“Tis true ’tis pity—pity ’tis ’tis true.” 

The aspect of the Hall, when his Majesty 
ascended the royal seat or king’s-bench, was 
wonderfully impressive. He looked every 
inch a king, oe the antique fashion of the 
ringlets which. descended to his shoulder, 
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composed admirably with the regal dress 
and decorations. Over his head was a 
square canopy, but not in good taste; it 
ought to have been in the ancient shape of 
a cross ; and the screen at the north end (in- 
stead of its mixed character) in trefoils and 
lozenges, to correspond with the venerable 
gothic of the building. In the body of the 
Hiall below, the splendid train was mar- 
shalled. On the right and left, the galleries, 
to the lowest seat, were filled with richly- 
attired individuals of both sexes; the most 
remarkable boxes being those on each side 
of the raised platform, where the princesses 
of the blood royal, and the representatives 
of foreign courts were placed; and that 
immediately adjoining the platform on the 
left, allotted to the peeresses of England. 
In the latter, we were peculiarly affected 
and delighted to see the Countess of Morn- 
ington, the Cornelia of our times, and mo- 
ther of three peers among the dazzling 
crowd which waited the advance of the 
greatest monarch in the world. What sen- 
sations must have been her’s!—it were 
happy for a matron to die even before they 
could become food for remembrance. The 
hero of his country and age, the immortal 
Wellington, was performing the distin- 
guished duties of lord high constable under 
the eye of his honoured ‘parent; the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, who had filled the 
greatest offices in the kingdom, Was’ near 
his greater brother; ard. not. far removed 
we “observed thé™third.<sop,, the. néwly- 
created Baron Maryborough, whose long 
-and.eminent services well entitled--him to 
that reward. The Duchess of Wellington 
was by the side of her husband’s mother, 
and the third generation of this illustrious 
race, was one of the interesting youths who 
bore the train of the King! Grand as was 
the. whole, we must say that this family 
group offered irresistible attractions to our 
mind. : 

It is not one of the least pleasing recol- 
lections of our late revered sovereign that 
he was exceedingly fond of children ;* and 





* We have been told many instances of this 
partiality. Walking in Windsor-park one day 
with General C ,» his Majesty took notice 
ofa fine healthy boy, about four yearsold. The 
urchin, in turn, took a fancy to the sing? 
handsome riding-whip, and the benevolent ‘fa- 
ther of his people surrendered it to the uncere- 
monius claimant. General C » with 
some persuasion, regained his royal master’s 
property, and restored it; ‘but the child re- 
newed 
The general could now only succeed by ex- 
changing his own: whip for the King’s; but 
when he presented the latter, it was received 
with evident displeasure; and when the 
disappointed boy tame up once more, he 








is attack, and again got possession..psiv0Fd acquaintance; and with 
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we rejoiced to observe, in the conduct of 
his successor, several striking proofs of his 
entertaining the same amiable feeling. It is 
a sure sign of a good heart. When his 
young pages were introduced, it is impossi- 
ble to convey an idea of the urbane and cor- 
dial manner in which he shook hands with 
them, and the expression of benignity with 
which he spoke to them. ~ 

Every thing being prépared, the proces- 
sion moved from the Hall: the throwing 
open the folding doors greatly augmented 
the effect, and presented a vista into the 
full light of day of surpassing splendor. 
The waving of plumes, the lustre of mag- 
nificent apparel, the glistening of jewels, 
the regulated motion within, were not more 
imposing than the military eclat and the 
multitude of living countenances, tier above 
tier, and every eye directed to the glories 
issuing from the portal, which the sight 
caught in the popular assembly without. 
The King marched with a firm and dignified 
step in front of the canopy upheld by ba- 
rons of the Cinque Ports, of whom Edward 
the Confessor declares*— 
Quod habeant honores suos in Curia nostra. 

It may. be-worth noticing, that from the 
coronation of Elenor, the wife of Henry LIT, 
anno 1236, to this era, the barons of the 
ports have claimed and enjoyed this remark- 
able privilege. At the last coronation, among 
other directions for their dress, it was inti- 
mated, that “ the pian [wess) to be accord- 
ing to the Earl Marshal's orders”, and: from 
the want of @ table in the Hall, they stood 
till half past nine o’clock, and‘ went to their 
barge without a dinner. On the present 
occasion, the spiritual peers sat at the table 
they claim, the nearest to'the King in the 
Hall on his Majesty’s right hand; but they 
were provided elsewhere. 





not only obtained the object of his desire, 
but was permitted to bear it off in triumph, 
which he did by getting astride upon it, and 
trotting away, to the manifest gratification of 
the kind and good monarch. 

We remember another amusing instance of 
the same character. His Majesty riding 
across Kew Bridge, was accosted at the turn- 
0 by a chabby elf, crying, “ What ll ye 

uy, what?ll ye buy, Governor?” This was 
the son of a butcher of Whitechapel, residing 
with his relatives of the toll-gate. His Ma- 
jesty inquired intothe meaning of his strange 
address, What *li ye buy, governor? and 
laughed heartily @t.the explanation. . Soon 
after, the same way, he perceived 
utmost good- 
humour hailed him with, “ What will ye buy, 
what will ye buy, governor?” 

* See Maspell’s Comte Sarenonice and 
Customs, relative ve tit. ‘of the Cinque 
Ports. . 
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‘The grandeur of the ceremony in the 
Abbey seemed: to us té exceed even the 
Hall. It was more solemn, and the coup 
dail was more sublime, particularly at the 
moment. when the crown was. pl en his 
Majesty’s head,, all-the nobles put on their, 
coronets, and shouts and acclamations' of 
“ God save the King—God bless the King,” 
burst from every. heart and mouth, and 
rung through the vaulted roof and aisles of 
this magnificent cathedral. These were soon 
echoed from without, and the union of so- 
norous cannon and tens of thousands of hu- 
man voices rent the air, till the senses were 
almost overwhelmed with the powerful emo- 
tions which such a scene could not fail to 
excite. 

When homage and fealty were done to 
the King on his throne, another affecting 
and gratifying picture was presented. The 
fraternal love and warm sincerity evident 
when the Duke of York kissed his cheek 
and touched the crown ; the condescension 
and humane consideration with which the 
King himself assisted such peers as old age 
er infirmity disabled from performing this 
sacred duty with the personal alacrity their 
souls prompted ; the frankness and candour 
with which he met the services of those 
who are generally ranged on the side of 
Opposition ; these and many other noble 
traits in succession, suggested the happiest 
hopes, and increased in every British bosom 
the glow of patriotism and admiration of 
the King—Stéa et retine ! was truly an appro- 
priate prayer. 

The pomp having returned to West- 
minster-hall, the royal banquet ensues. 

Tilos porticibus Rex adcipiebat in amplis 

Aulai in medio libabant pocula Bacchi 

Impositis auro dapibus paterasque tene- 

bant* 

This féast, combining so much of modern 
laxury, with 80 much of oldén customs and 
chivalry, was perhaps the liveliest and most 
generally relished portion of the ceremony.t 


* See The Round Table, recently published ; 
a work worth collecting among those which the 
press has recently sent forth, though a little 
deformed by declamatory figures. 
_ t An anonymous correspondent has written 
to us on this subject, and his letter contains 

ch apposite information, that we with plea- 
8 re subjoin it? , 

“ T have sent you an extract from a MS. 
poem, ‘ On the ruins of Cawood Castle,’ the 
ancient archiepiscopal residence of the See of 





York. The note appended to the lines 4 


amuse some of oe readers. It was-copi 

from an old MS. belonging to. the Ecclesiastical 
Library in York Minster, and is the bill of 
fare of an ancient installation feast, held at 
Cawood Castle, by Archbishop George Neville 
in the reign of Raward IV. . 
“ When haughty Neville was’ with pomp. in- 

stall’d, wins Bs 


ee 

‘The days of Roman | p seem’ d recall’d 5 

Fyen,proud La . envy seen, . 

His, gorgeous feasts ‘d to this, were 
mean. 

Suificient for a siege the. bill of fare ; 

Peauded of their tribes, earth, sea, and air, 

Must all contribute to the banquet’s zest, 


Te cloy the stomach of each pamper’d guest. 
. s « . 2 


We had a laugh, among other things, at the 
representatives of the good city of London. 
As the procession deepened in the Hall, 


ihese worthies, with characteristic fidelity, 
}-made a rush towards their appointed table. 
Ng previous conception could, have antici- 
pa 


ed the celerity of movement which 
asthma, gout, and other impediments of 
free-living assumed: it was a pas de charge 
that would not have disgraced the nimblest 
light company in the line, and we were 
quite sorry to see the heralds and marshals 
compel the worthy body to retrograde into 
their former, stations. It was heart-break- 
ing to see their disconsolate looks, and we 





Survey them seated round the festive board, 
With every luxury of the period stor’d ! 

In princely pomp the spacious tables spread, 
Plac’d in the centre smokes the boar’s grim 


ead. 

The peacock’s gilded train next meets the eye, 
So sacred held in days of chivalry ; 
Behold those haunches of the fallow-deer, 
With pasties of the doe, delicious cheer. 
Rich capons, cygnets, heronshaws and teal, 
Sirloin and fish compose the mighty meal. 
On a side-boards see in order stand, 
The choicest wines brought from fair Gallia’s 

strand. 
Burgundian nectar, sparkling Malvoisie, 
The source of wit and gay hilarity ; 
Loud rang these ancient halls with boist’rous 


in, 

Without the vassals and their lords within. 

England’s chief nobles were assembled here 

To honour Neville, and partake his cheer ; 

Full many a splendid pageant was display’d, 

Bright a May’s queen in gaudy pomp ar- 
ra 2 


The merry maskers, sporting on the green, 
With uncouth garb, and antics droll are seen. 
Some at the quintain run, some at the ring, 
Some chase the ball, the massy bar some fling: 
To please the fair the courteous knightly train, 
Contend in jousts upon the listed plain; 

Each graver thought to revelry gives place, 
And jocund pleasure laughs in every face.” 


‘In the 10th year of Edward IV. a. p. 1470, 
George Neville, brother to the Earl of War- 
wick, at his instalment into the Archbishopric 
of York, made a, great feast to all the nobility, 
most of the prime clergy, and many of the 
gentry ; the contents of whose bill of fare was as 
follows :—Wheat, 300 quarters ; ale, 300 tuns; 
wine, 100 tuns; ypocrass, 1 pipe; oxen, 104; 
wild bulls, 6; muttons, 1,000; veals, 304; 
swans, 400; porks, 304; geese, 2,000 ; capons, 
1,000; Conyes, 4,000; bitterns, 204; heren- 
shaws, 400; cuglews, 100; egrittes, 1,000; 


Stags, bucks, and does, 500, more ; 
pasties of venison cold, 4,000; pygges, 
2,000; plovers, 4,000; quails, 100 dozens; 


peacocks, 104 ; fowls, called rees, 200 dozens; 
pheasants, 200; partridges, 500; woodcocks, 
400; ‘mallards and teals, 4,000; cranes, 
204; kids, 204; chickens, 2,000; pidgeons, 
4,000; cold. custards baked, 3,000; parted 
dishes of jellies, 300; cold tarts baked, 4,000 ; 
hot ties of venison, 1,500; hot custards, 
2,000 ; pikes and. breams, 608 ; porpoises and 
seals, 12 ; spices, sugared delicacies, and wafers 
plenty. a ee 

“ At this feast the Earl of Warwick was 
steward, the Earl of Bedford treasurer, the 
unfortunate Lord Hastings comptroller, with 
many more noble ; and to the dressing 
and ordering of whith, no less than 1,000 ser- 





SASSER TR ARS EE AEE Nia AEE 
were not conifortablé again till-we witnessed 
them faitly seated. . Another ludicrotis ex- 
hibition served to amuse per sa ey i 
One of the lords of the bedchamber (we 


bare neck, a necklace, a“ wee pointed beard,” 
and most delicate moustachios. Instead of 
the ruff in the general costume of his brother 
lords, he had a tinselly gauze open cape,’ 
like a school-boy’s coat,-and, except the 
king’s apothecary, whose habiliments were 
quaint in the extreme, none in the whole 
train could compete with him for singularity. 

His Majesty retired for nearly two hours, 
and it was ludicrous to observe the gradual 
way in which etiquette was broken through, 
and the viands on‘the table ultimately dis- 
patched. At first, a Duke would take a 
mouthful of bread, or one grape off a 
bunch, just to relieve the exhaustion of 
along day’s fasting and toil. Bolder grown, 
or more tired, an Earl might be seen 
a few minutes after swallowing a half 
glass of wine, and tasting even a pine.* 
By-and-by, the rules once transgressed, 
Peers spiritual and temporal, Privy-coun- 
cillors, Knights Grand-Crosses, and Alder- 
men fell too, zealously; and while the King 


service (which never took place), the cold 
meats and the confectionary were all con- 
sumed. A resplendent baron of beef was 
placed. near the Lord Mayor and his court: 
it might have been a relief to a besieged: 
city; as it was, the City besieged it after 
the fashion of the closest blockade. 

Daring this time, many of the visitors de- 
scended from the galleries, and walked inthe 
hall, gladly receiving scraps to carry to their 
famishing friends. At length, however, 
King’s return was announced, find the 


center of the hall. was, with © difficulty,: 


cleared. The Lord Great Chamberlain, 
whose exertions were pre-eminently entitled 
to praise, had enough to do, both with his 
taper white wand and manual efforts, to 
accomplish this troublesome busine$s. 

The service of the first course, the Cham- 
pion’s challenge, the performance of vartoua 
feudal ceremonies, the proclamation of the’ 
royal style, the largess to the heralds, avd. 
the second course, were curious, splendid, 
and interesting.’ The reining back of 
their horses by the Earl Marshal, Lord High 
Steward,t and Lord High Constable, who 
rode up in state with the meats for the 
King’s table, and of the first and .last of 





vitors, sixty-two cooks, and 515 kitcheners 
were employed.—Another MS. has it 1,000 
cooks, 6V kitcheners, and 525 scullions.”’ 

* A noble Secretary of State, in garter-robes, 
seated just below the bishops, could not resist 
the temptation. He héd seen these digni- 
taries take a slight refreshment, and at last 
helped himself, saying, that if he sinned 
against rule he hoped their Lordships could 
give him absolution. oan 

+ The newspapers, giving atv account of the 
preceding rehearsal of this, made a droll state~ 
ment. "They said that the Marquis of Angle- 
sea was loudly applauded for the dexterous 
manner in which he taught his charger to ga 
“ backward and forward !” 





"were told Lord Petérshat) appeared with a. 





was ‘absent, without waiting for the hot: 
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these with the Champion, seemed to afford 
the highest gratification to the assembly. 
"The scenic nature of the latter was like to 
obtain a scenic reward, for there was a 
strong disposition to applaud the Duke of 
Wellington for*his expertness in riding 
backwards! It was, however, repressed, out 
of respect to the mighty commander, who 
did not experience such plaudits as were 
lavished or Lord Talbot for the same feat 
sixty years ago. : 

As we set out with avowing the miscel- 
laneous nature of our remarks upon this 
superb and deeply impressive ceremony, we 
trust we shall be allowed to be as discursive 
as our theme is inexhaustible, and held to 
no office but that of furnishing a kind of 
supplement to the details already so uni- 
versally circulated. 

The Duke of Cumberland was the only 
one of the King’s brothers not present. The 
prime minister, too, the Earl of Liverpool, 
was absent, we presume in consequence of 
the loss of hislady. * 

Taken into one,view, either as it regarded 
hereditary dignity, or wealth, or distin- 
guished valour, or exalted talent, the as- 
sembly was of a description to fill the mind 
with unbounded admiration. The universe, 
it is no boast to say, could not equal it for 
grandeur and intelligenee. And the whole 
was rendered tenfold more grateful by the 
thought that mighty as that king was, de- 
votedly as were the duties performed to 
him, potent as were these lords, uncon- 
querable as were these captains of sea and 
land, glorious in human accomplishment 
and genius as were the surrounding throng 
of faithful subjects—there was neither king, 
nor lord, nor leader, nor liege, who dared 
hurt the finger of the lowest of the throng 
who in this land of liberty pressed forward 
to cry. “ God save George the Fourth.” 
This, this is the spell that irradiates all. A 
Scigntor or. Sophy may shine in as many 
pearls and diamonds; the treasures of the 
east may be poured out in superior profu- 
sion around théir thrones; the luxuries of 
earth may be lavished with a more unspar- 
ing prodigality: nay, even such men as the 
king of Britons saw near him in unassuming 
place, Cannings, Walter Scotts, may exist 
mute and inglorious in their slavish circles ; 
but it is here alone, in the land of rational 
freedom, that all these have their true value, 
and are hallowed to the benefit and adorn- 
ment of life, and to the honour of its al- 
mighty Author. 

Nor were causes for exultation found 
only in the spots which we have been pic- 
turing. All London, with as little exception 
as could be expected from human passions, 
seemed one jubilee. And it is curious to 
tell, that every village within ten miles was 
crowded with holiday-makers, who, either 
from apprehension of tumult, or dislike of 
bustle, sought their recreation in a jaunt to 
the country. But whether in London or in 
its environs, all was pleasure and rejoicing. 
The people, in the widest sense of the word, 
were amused and happy—a balloon, excel- 
lent fire-works, illuminations, the distribu- 
tion of provisions, the gratuitous opening 
of the theatres by royal command, and 
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other devices to make them participators 
in the common joy, conduced to this aus- 
picious result. There was no turbulence, 
mischief, or danger in any part; but, on 
the contrary, quiet and good order and 
harmless merriment reigned conspicuously 
throughout. This peculiarly delighted us, 
for it solved a question we have many.a 
time and earnestly advocated, namely, the 
expediency and propriety of contriving that 
the populace should be as largely as pos- 
sible sharers in every public show and fes- 
tival, We have been answered, that they 
would injure gardens and exhibitions and 
fétes ; that the English multitude was not 
like the French, and instead of admiring, 
would mutilate statues —instead of enjoying, 
would spoil delicious walks or bowers— 
instead of being gratified, would riot at 
theatres and spectacles. The experiment 
has now been tried, and we hope the prac- 
tice will never again be omitted. To the 


King’s own orders we in great measure | 


owe this; to Lord Gwydir’s amenity the 
inhabitants of London are also much in- 
debted ;* and from the ingenious sir Wil- 
liam Congreve no small share of their plea- 
sures has been derived. Indeed, every of- 
ficial person zealously co-operated in this 
respect with the royal fountain of all; and 
it has been demonstrated, that when the 
people are admitted to have an imterest in 
sights and festivities, they will enter into 
them peaceably, gratefully, and innocently. 
Hiis Majesty, we are sure, needs nothing 
but such a hint to pursue this easy road to 
popularity. Seen frequently by his subjects ; 
and, with little pains, affording them the 
oceasional enjoyment of picture galleries, 
dramatic entertainments, access to parks 
rendered beautiful for them, and similar 
indulgences—he will speedily be as uni- 
versally beloved, and as highly popular, as 
ever his royal father was, when he lived 
most dearly in the heart of an almost-ador- 
ing nation. But we have to apologize for 
this digression, .into which the subject (a 
favourite one with us) has perhaps misled 
us. 
Among the external traits, there were 
some of a whimsical kind. One man, for 
example, earned a handsome sum by the 
employment of two ladders, thereby enabling 
the multitude to. overcome the park-wall, 
instead of encountering the pressure at the 
gates. He had a great run of business; 
but was beaten hollow by a clever old 
woman at the well of St. Martin’s church. 
This inventive lady struck out an entirely 
novel mode of turning the penny. She 
placed herself at the pump with a towel: or 
two, and as the “ fat and greasy citizens” 
rolled on, she refreshed them by slopping a 
wet cloth in their faces. This reviver cost 
only one halfpenny ; and it was truly laugh- 





* This nobleman has been ye exemplary 
in his conduct. He might well have. sat down 
satisfied with the liberal discharge of his ar- 


duous duties previous to the coronation; but. 


since that day he has made himself a very 


‘slave to the general gratification,.and attended 


daily at Westminster-hall, officiating as a mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and guide and protector of 
the visitors who have rushed to see it. 
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able to see the application of the oft-rinsed 
towel tg the melting faces of broiling crowd- 
sters. It was night ere the abluent dame 
retired upon a fortune, gained, like. an ad- 
miral’s honours, by the waves. 

Very few serious accidents oceurred, to 
attach regrets to this solemnization, and 
ludicrous disappointments only tended to 
enrich its gaiety. Of these we have heard 
too many instances for record in our now 
nearly exhausted limits, and shall therefore 
rather relate one story, from the year 1761. 
Two ladies had posted from Northampton to 
witness that coronation, and the tickets 
were procurred, and expensive dresses 
bought. Every thing boded fairly, when 
from the throng of carriages, and narrow- 
ness of the streets, they were unluckily in- 
duced to alight, and walk along the way 
now occupied by Parliament-street. It so 
happened that some extraordinary impulse 
was given to the multitude, and that a 
terrifie rush took place, as they pursued 
their careful course. Alarmed at the sight, 
our poor ladies sought refuge in a green-gro- 
cer’s cellar, which was just before them; 
till the crowd should pass. Haplessly for 
them, the green-grocer held also a stall 
above, and attracted by the popular move- 
ment, he ran to ascertain its cause; but, , 
previous to setting out, he hastily flapped 
down the cover of his cellar, and locked it 
fast. The circumstances of the day soon 
made him forget his shop, and it was ten 
o’¢lock at night before he returnéd’ a 
liberated his unknown :prisoners, who } 
spent sixteen hours among carrots.and eab- 
bages; and went back to Northampton, 
with a very meagre account of the crowning 
of George the third 

We must now close these desultory re- 
marks; but that they may have some claim 
to the approbation of or readers, we shall 
subjoin engravings, of all the coronation 
medals which have been, according to cus- 
tom, thrown among the people, since the 
accession of the House of swick.— 
Viz. George I., George Il. and his Queen 
Caroline, George Ili. and-Queen Charlotte 
and George IV. , 

The first five are not very scarce, and 
the last’ is sold by Messrs’ Rundell -and 
Bridge®, to whom the Mint his gtanté@ this 
privilege. It is boldly executed, but the 
portrait is mot good. we” * ” 


* At a most cuorbajgempsiee | We paid 20e, 
for a silver, and 10s. fer,a bronze piece. These 
goldsmiths have the reputation of ammense 
wealth, and it is not a misacle, if they sell 
other articles, as these medals, at fifteen hun- 
dred per cent profit! . Those of George II. and 
his Queen, obviously, more rare, were 
charged. to us only 7s. fd, each, by Mr. Young 
the Medallist, in Holborn; and.9s. each, in 
the cost of those of George III. and his Queen, 
at Mr. Whiteaves, in Fleet-street. .When gn- 
dividuals are fayoured with the sight of dis. 
pensing what js of a public. nature, they: ill 
second the true intention of such privilege, by 
making it a source of excessive private emolu- 
ment :, but it has been suggested-to us,..that 
Messrs. R. and B. are only the agents for the 
Mint, and’ have no more than a per-gentage ;— 
‘if this be correct, the greater shame is with 
their employers, 



































We have but one other addition to make ; 


as the poet Laureat, has not invoked his 
-muse’ on this inspiring occasion, we shall 


give place to the effusion of an unknown 
ae pn whose sentiments meet our 
cordial acceptance, and. whose voluntary 


_ Verse, we do not think amenable to severe 


eriticism. 


, ODE FOR THB CORONATION OF HIS MAJESTY 


KING GEORGE THE FOURTH 
(19th July, 1821.) 


Drne was their fate, when Israel’s hosts 
Forsook their God,—-when thro’ their coasts 
The sons of Belial scowl’d, 
Each ruthless ruffian deem’d his prize, 
Whate’er seem’d good in his own eyes ;— 
Not widows tears, nor orphans cries, 
nh ae men, 
‘ould aught assuage 
The furious ire, that reckless scowl’d, 
And burl’d around the flaming brand : 
Vice unrestrain’d, 
With terror reign’d, 
For then no King rul’d the devoted land ! !* 
Terrific scene !—such Gallia erst display’d, 
en her fair streets but wak’d to deeds of 
death ;— 
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When the fatal tocsin bell, 
But echoed the demoniac yell 
Of furies arm’d ’gainst every form of good,— 
~ — thirsting for their country’s 
ti 


Thrice happy Britain !—in those days of woe, 
That shook Europa to her utmost bound, 
Thy dauntless sons defi’d the insulting foe ; 
And nobly rais’d the prostrate states 
around : 
Even then, as in the days of peace, 
The shepherd tun’d his reed 
To mirthful strains, 
On tranquil plains, 
From terror freed ; 
And only heard the din of war, 
Tn rumor’d tales, from regions far ; 
And mark’d with joy his flocks increase. 
Say whence of such great bliss the spring ?— 
From heaven’s peculiar'smile ! 
For then a much-lov’d, patriot King 
Reigned o’er fair freedom’s isle ! 
And when the sire resign’d the sway, 
Full of years and high renown, 
And rose to wear a brighter crown 
In realms of endless day :— 
His royal son, mature and tried, 
Britannia’s hope, his people’s pride, 
Assum’d the regal power ; 
And, at this auspicious hour, 
Swears to uphold his country’s cause, 
Protect her liberties and laws 
From secret guile, or open foes :— 
Hark !—the deep-mouth’d cannon’s roar, 
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t’s thrilling sound, 

With myriads of glad voices, rise, 

In shouts of joy, that rend the skies, 

While fame resounds from shore to shore 
Our much lov’d King is crown’d ! ! ! 


There, see the monarch of these happy isles, 
High on th’ imperial throne of state ; 
*Mid princes, nobles, chiefs of ancient name, 
And heroes, high of deathless fame, 
With countless crowds in joy elate:— 
*Mid dazzling throngs, where beauty’s hloom 
Mingles with the sparkling ray 
Golconda’s ‘costliest gems display ; 
There fervid Afric’s fairest plumes 
Wave in Arabia’s sweet perfumes :— 
There all that nature, all that art bestows, 
In one bright constellation glows, 
And all their charms employ 
To rap the senses in delight ; 
While wisdom, valour, grace, unite 
The regal powers with freedom’s right, 
Britannia’s boast and joy. 


And oh! what glorious visions high, 

Burst on th’ intellectual eye !— 

The spirits of the mighty dead, 

By Edwards, Henrys, Brunswicks led, 
In radiant pomp descend !— 

Immortal names, to Britons dear, 
That animate and teach 

To guide the helm, or point the spear, 

To fathom science, tune the lyre, 

And touch, with patriotic fire, A 

The souls, whom noblest déeds inspire 
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“t Todie and conquer too! 


; See among . 
The shining throng, 

Of ancient times the chieftains old, 
Aad the mighty warriors bold, 
Who fore’d proud Gallia’s kings to yield 
In Agincourt and Cressy’s field ; 
And many in th’ historic page, 
That brighter shine from age to age; 
To those who led the glorious war, 
Triumphant died at gar, 

Or bled at Waterloo! ! !! 


These in celestial fervor glow 
With joy, such.as immortals know, 
Extatic and serene ;— 
They bend benignant o’er the scene, 
Cloth’d with seraphic smiles ;— 
Who e’er-while on the watch were found, 
Like walls of fire,‘ encamping round 
Our heav’n-protected isles. 
They joy to see the rage of war, 
With dark sedition, banish’d far, 
While peaceful sports prevail :— 
They seem to bid our sov’reign hail, 
And shower the choicest blessings down 
On him who wears the British crown : 
On him who in the fearful strife 
Stay’d Desolation’s wasting tide, 
The fury of presumptuous pride ; 
Who wak’d to honor’s call a prostrate world, 
And from his tow’ring throne the tyrant hurl’d, 
To heg a captive life! !! 


*Tis great to guide the hostile shock of arms ; 
Godlike to calm Bellona’s fierce alarms : 
But richer praise 
His name shall raise, 
Whose gracious smile fair Science cheers, 
Bids Learning’s votaries dry their tears, 
And banish all those chilling fears 
That freeze th’ aspiring mind ; 
Patron of arts, by him they rise, 
To grasp the never-fading prize ; 
-To charm at once, and elevate mankind ! 
High and splendid is the throhe, i 
On which our monarch sits ; 


' Mighty chiefs his sceptre own, 


Shields unnumbered guard the crown, 
As well his state befits ;— 
But our patriot sov’reign fills 
A throne more proudly high ; 
Bears a surer shield from ills, 
A sword for ever nigh: 
Whence the charm, 
Or what the arm, 
That can such matchless pow’r impart ?— 
“ His shield, the laws that guard the land, 
“ His sword, each Briton’s ready hand, 
* His throne, each Briton’s heart.” 


Happy Britons! did we know 

How blest beyond compare :— 
Gratitude would ever flow 
From hearts where loyal feelings glow; 
No equal rule is known below, 

To that we Britons share ; 
And see throughout this mighty empire round, 
Stretch’d forth to earth’s remotest bound, 
How all the universal throng, . 

The sacred temples crowd ; 
Praise ascends from every tongue, 
Gladness prompts the grateful song, 

And swells the anthem loud ; 
Hark! shouts in quick succession rise, 
Glad acclamations to the skies ! 


~—= to thee, of kings the King, 

Who hear’st a nation pray ; 

To thee we glad Hosannahs bring, 
On this our festal day !— 





O deign our sov’reign to protect, 
And lengthen out his years; 
In wisdom his commands direct, 
His enemies subdue, correct, 
And banish all his fears! 
Still may his happiness increase, 
His years roll on in joy and peace, 
Each day new blessings bring :— 
Still on this favor’d nation smile, 
Preserve and bless fair freedom’s isle, 
God save our gracious King ! ! !! 








Rebielo of New Books. 


Ten Years’ Exile; or, Memoirs of that in- 
teresti iod of the life of the Baroness 
de Stal tein, written by herself, during 
the years 1810, 1811, 1812, and 1813; 
and now first published from the original 
manuscript. y HER Son, Translated 
from the French. 8vo. pp. 434. Lon- 
don, 1821. 

Ir is hardly possible that any thing rela- 
tive to M. de Staél can fail to entertgin and 
interest: certainly this publication does 
both, though not without drawbacks, which 
it must be our duty to notice in the sequel. 
These however do not very materially affect 
the chief merit which confers a value on the 
work, namely, its displaying the writer in 
perhaps more genuine and natural lights than 
any of her other productions, and its de- 
veloping, by personal anecdote and acute 
analysis, the character of the late Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

The volume is divided into two parts ; 


‘the first from 1800, to the commencement 


of the empire in 1804: the second, from 


1810 to 1812, ¢. e. from the suppression of 
M. de Staél’s work on Germany, to her ar- 
4 rival in Sweden, having fled from Coppet 


and the oppression of her Imperial enemy. 
Thus, though intituled Ten Years’ Exile, the 
period embraced is only six years, with an 
interval of six between the first four and the 
last two. This interval is very briefly filled 
*P with a narrative of the leading events of 

.de Staél’s life, during its continuance, 
by the editor. 

The various circumstances of persecution, 
of fear, of pain, of hope, of limitation, of 
travel, under which the author of Corinne 
paar these fragments of her memoirs, 

estow a great additional charm upon them ; 
and when we observe, besides, that they are 
not deficient in touches of the rich, vivid, 
and feminine imagination which has ren- 
dered the writings of this extraordinary 
Woman so universally celebrated, it will 
readily be believed that they offer an enjoy- 
ment of no. common kind to the lovers of 
that description of literature to which they 
belong. It is ttue that, to the sound sense 
and sober apprehension of British readers, 
the fair heroine of this real romance may 
appear to be in many instances fanciful and 
even fantastic ; but it should be recollected, 
that refined sentiments, the exaggeration of 
feelings, the extreme sensibility, and the 
species of chimerical existence to which a 

arisian lady of the brilliant order sets out 
with pretending, by assumption and habit 
become her actual nature, till in the end 
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she is the victim of sensations which were 
originally, like her shawls, mere fashionable 


externals put on and thrown off as the mode 


and society demanded. Not even the ener- 
getic mind of a De Staél could escape this 
silly contagion ; with all its powers it still 
bears the mimosa impress of the French fe- 
male, and is still as subject to shrinkings, 
agonies, despairs without adequate cause, 
as that of the veriest milkmaid who screams 
at a mouse, or the weakest girl who faints 
at a spider. It is probably owing to this 
that the author is made to appear so very 
important a figure in her own canvas, ‘and in 
that of her filial editor. We know that she 
was disliked and persecuted by Buonaparte, 
but we can hardly credit the statements 
which exhibit her as almost the only object 
of his dread and hatred. Buonaparte feared 
the press and the talents of a woman whose 
style was so piquant and popular; but it 
seems incredible that, amid all the cares of 
his mighty seat, he should have considered 
her so obnoxious as to turn upon her every 
engine of his peculiar vengeance. On the 
contrary, we suspect that the indications of 
his displeasure being’ strongly marked and 
notorious, inferior agents were ready enough 
to plague and torment this sensitive female, 
who was, by-the-by, always affording them 
pretexts for annoying her by disobeying 
every police regulation of which'she was the 
subject. But these considerations are de- 
taining us too long from her account of her 
moral martyrdom, to which we shallnow 
beg our readers to turn with us, holding in 
mind that the writer ever views herself as 
dividing France and public opinion in op- 
position to its despotic ruler. 

The cause of Napoleon’s animosity is as- 
serted to be, the refusal of M. de Staél to 
employ her pen in his praise, and the fol- 
lowing anécdotes occur in elucidating. this 


‘and other topics :—- 


-“T do not believe (says his fair rival), 
that when Buonaparte put himself at the 
head of affairs, he had formed the plan 
of universal monarchy ; but I believe that 
his system was, what he himself described 
it afew days after the 18th Brumaire to 
one of my friends: ‘Something new 
must be done every three months, to cap- 
tivate the imagination of the French na- 
tion; with them, whoever stands still is 
ruined,’ He flattered himself with being 
able to make daily ‘encroachments on the 
liberty of France, and the independence of 
Europe; but, without losing sight of the 
end, he knew how to accommodate himself 
to circumstances ; when the obstacle was 
too great, he passed by it, and’ stopped 
short when the contrary wind blew too 
strongly.” 

The next remarks are made on the explo- 
sion of the infernal machine: “As he (Buona- 
parte) escaped, the most lively interest was 
expressed towards him : philosophers propos- 
ed the re-establishment of fire and the wheel 
for the punishment of the authors of this 
outrage ; and he could see on all sides a na- 
tion presenting its neck to the yoke. He 
discussed very coolly at his own house the 
same evening what would have happened if 
he had perished. Some persons said thag 
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oreau would have replaced him: Buona- 
parte pretended that it would have been 
genes Bernadotte. ‘ Like’ Antony,’ said 
he, “he would have presented to the in- 
flamed populace the bloody robe of Ce- 
sar.’ I kuow not ifhe téally believed that 
France would have then called Bernadotte 
tothe head of affairs, but what I am quite 
gute of is, that he said so for the purpose of 
éxciting envy against that general.” 
' ‘The first use of the royal we by Buona- 
parte was in the appointment of his brother- 
in-law, Leclerc, to St. Domingo, in autumn, 
1801; and this owr was a bitter pill to the 
republicans and M. de Staél; with aug- 
mented dislike, therefore, she goes on to 
paint the tyrant :--- 

* Buonaparte then proclaimed, that peace 
was the first want of the world : every day he 
signed some new treaty, therein resembling 
the care with which Polyphemus counted 
the sheep as he drove them into his den. 
The United States of America also made 
peace with France, and sent as their pleni- 
potentiary, a man who did not know a 
word of French, apparently ignorant that 
the most complete acquaintance with the 
language was barely sufficient to penetrate 
the truth, in a government which knew so 
well how to conceal it. The first consul on 
the presentation of Mr. Livingston, compli- 
mented him, through an interpreter, on the 
purity of manners in America, and’ added, 

the old world is very corrupt ;’? then turn- 
ing round to M. de * *, he repeated twice, 
* explain to him that the old world is ve 
corrupt: you know something of it, don’t 
you?’ This was one of the most agreeable 
speeches he ever addressed in public to this 
courtier, who was possessed of better taste 
than his fellows, and wished to preserve 
some dignity in his manners, although 
he sacrificed that of the mind to his am- 
bition. : 

Meantime, however, monarchical in- 
stitutions were rapidly advancing under the 
shadow of the republic. A’ pretorian guard. 
was organized: the crown diamonds were 
made use of to grnament the sword of the 
first consul, and there was observable in 
his dress, as well as in the political situation 
of the day, a mixture of the old and new 
regime; he had his dresses covered with 
gold and his hair cropped, a little body 
and a large head, an indescribable air of 
awkwardness and arregance, of disdain and 
embarrassment, which altogether formed a 
combination of the bad graces of a parvenu, 
with all the audacity of a tyrant. His 
smile has been cried up as agreeable ; my 
own opinion is, that in any other person it 
would have been found unpleasant ; for this 
smile, breaking out froma confirmed seri- 
ous meod, rather resembled an involuntary 
twiteh than a natural movement, and the 
expression-of his eyes was never in unison 
with that ofhis mouth; but as his smile had 
the effect of encouraging those who were 
about shim, the relief which it gave them 
made it be taken fora charm. [ recollect 
ance being told very gravely by a member 
of the Institute, a counsellor of state, that 
‘Buonaparte’s nails were perfectly well made. 
Another time a-courtier ‘exclaimed, * The 
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first consul’s hand is beautiful!’ ‘ Ah! for, 





heaven’s sake, Sir,’ replied @ young noble- 
man of the anvient noblesse, who was not 
then a chamberlain, ‘ don’t let us talk poli- 
tics.’ The same courtier, speaking affec- 
tionately of the first cone said, ‘ He 
frequently displays the most iafantine sweet- 
ness.’ Certainly, in his own family, he 
amuses himself sometimes with innocent 
games ; he has been seen to dance with his 
generals ; it is even said that at Munich, in 
the palace of the king and queen of Bavaria, 
to whom no doubt. this gaiety appeared 
very odd, he assumed one evening the Spa- 
nish costume of the Emperor Charles VII. 
and began dancing an old French country 
dance, la Monaco.” 

On the annexation of the Cisalpine re- 
public in 1802, we find these spirited 
remarks: ‘ As age were not yet accus- 
tomed to the idea of the unity of the French 
republic being transformed into the unity of 
one man, no one ever dreamt of the same 
person uniting on his own’ head the first 
consulship of France and the presidency of 
Italy ; it was expected therefore that Count 
Melzi would be nominated to the office, as 
the person most distinguished by his know- 
ledge, his illustrious birth, and the respect 
of his fellow-citizens. All of a sudden the 
report got abroad that Buonaparte was to 
get himself nominated ; and at this news a 
moment of life seemed still perceptible in 
the public feeling. It was said that the 
French constitution deprived of the right of 
citizenship whoever accepted employment in 
a foreign country ; but washe a Frenchman, 
who only wanted to make use of the great 
nation for the oppression of Europe, and 
vice versa? Buonaparte juggled the nomi- 
nation of president out of all these Italians, 
who only learned afew hours before proceed- 
ing to the scrutiny, that they must appoint 
him. They were told to join the name of 
Count Melzi, as vice-president, to that of 
Buonaparte. They were assured that they 
would only be governed by the former, who 
would always reside among them, and that 
the latter was merely ambitious of an hono- 
rary title. Buonaparte said to them him- 
self, in his usual emphatic manner, ‘ Cisal- 
pines, I shall preserve only the great idea 
of your interests.’ But the great idea meant 
the complete power. The day after this 
election, they were seriously occupied in 
making a constitution, as if any one could 
exist by the side of this iron hand. The 
nation was divided into three classes ; the 

identi, the dotti, and the commercianti. 

e landholders to be taxed; the literary 
men to be silenced; and the merchants to 
have all the ports shut against them. These 
sounding words in Italian are even better 
adapted to the purposes of quackery than 
the corresponding French. 

“ Buonaparte had changed the name of 
Cisalpine republic into that of Italian re- 
public, thereby giving Europe an anticipa- 
tion of his future conquests in the rest of 
Italy.” ” +e va 

“ During the summer of 1803 began the 
great farce of the invasion of England; flat- 
bottomed boats were ordered to be built 
from one end of France to the other; they. 
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were even constructed in the forests on the 
borders of the great roads. The French, 
who have in all things .a very. strong rage 
for imitation, cut out deal upon déal, and 
heaped phrase upon phrase: while in Picar- 
dy some erected a triumphal arch, on which 
was inscribed, ‘ the road to London;’ others 
wrote, ‘To Buonaparte the Great. We 
request you will admit us on board the ves- 
sel which will bear you to England, and 
with you the destiny and the vengeance of 
the French people.’ This vessel, on board 
of which Buonaparte was’ to embark, has 
had time to wear herself out in harbour. 
Others put, as a device for their flags in the 
roadstead, ‘ 4 good wind, and thirty hours. 
In short, all France resounded with gasco- 
nades, of which Buonaparte alone knew 
perfectly the secret.” * ee 

“ A very odd peculiarity in the French, 
and which Buonaparte has penetrated with 
great sagacity, is, that they, who are so 
ready to perceive what is ridiculous in 
others, desire nothing better than to render 
themselves ridiculous, as soon as their vani- 
ty finds its account in it in some other way. 
Nothing certainly presents a greater subject 
for pleasantry, than the creation of an en- 
tirely new noblesse, such as Buonaparte 
established for the support of his new 
throne. The princesses and queens, citi- 
zenesses of the day before, could not them- 
selves refrain from laughing at hearing them- 
selves styled, ‘your majesty.’ Others, 
more serious, delighted in having their title 
of monseigneur repeated from morning to 
night, like Moliere’s City Gentleman. ‘The 
old archives were rummaged for the disco- 
very of the best documents on etiquette ; 
men of merit found a grave occupation in 
making coats of armour for the new. fami- 
lies; finally, no day passed which did not 
afford some scene worthy of the pen of Mo 
liere ; but the terror which formed the 
back ground of the picture, prevented the 
grotesque of the front from being laughed 
at as it deserved to be.” * * * 

“ Puns without end were darted against 
this nobility of yesterday ; and a thousand 
expressions of the new ladies were quoted, 
which presumed little acquaintance with 
good manners. And certainly there is no- 
thing so difficult to learn, as the kind of 
politeness which is neither ceremonious nor 
familiar : it seems a trifle, but it requires a 
foundation in ourselves ; for no one acquires 
it, if it is not inspired by early habits or 
elevation of mind. Buonaparte himself is 
embarrassed on occasions of representation ; 
and fréquently in his own family, and even 
with foreigners, he seems to feel delighted 
in returning to those vulgar actions and ex- 
pressions which remind him of his revolu- 
tionary youth. Buonaparte knew very well 
that the Parisians made pleasantries on his 
new nobility ; but he knew also that their 
opinions would only be expressed in vulgar 
jokes, and not in strong actions. The 
energy ‘of the oppreenet went not beyond 
the equivoque of a pun ; and as in the East 
they have heen reduced to the apologue, in 
France they sunk still lower, namely, to the 
clashing of.syllables. A single instance of a 





jeu de mot deserves, however, to survive the 
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Semeral success of such productions; one | fore us; but, in the present case, the plan 


ay as the princesses of the blood were an- 
nounced, some one added, of the blood of 
Enghien... And in truth, such was the bap- 
tism of this new dynasty.”* 





Sketches of India. Written by an Officer for 
Fire-side Travellers at Home. 8vo. pp. 
329. London, 1821. 


Tuis.work, indited as it appears at Fort 
George, and transmitted to England for pub- 
lication,-is of.a form and character very 
agreeable to our.taste. Sketches, or vivid 
memoranda of first impressions, are always 
delightful, and it is orfly extraordinary that 
they should be so rarely seen among the 
literary productions of our scribbling age. 
Travellers seldom paint with sufficient mi- 
nuteness what is really worth describing : 
instead of a camera obscura of the country 
and people, we almost invariably have long 
details about objects that seem to have be- 
come the- common property of all tourists ; 
and while we long for distinguishing traits, 
for new pictures, and for the “ shapes of 
things unknown,” we are. mocked with ge- 
neral views, and tired with the particulars 
of buildings, antiquities, customs, dresses, 
&c. so little dissimilar as to present no no- 
velty worthy of observation, or so closely 
resembling what is familiar to us.as to be 
undeserving of attention. Authors would 
do well to remember, that the notice of pe- 
culiarities on strange ground is as remote 
from diffuseness and prolixity, as the dwell- 
ing upon common-places is wearisome : the 
former, like the nice touches which give 


_ Yerisimilitude.to a fiction of life, is fresh 


and pleasant, while the latter is tame, in- 
distinct, and uninteresting. 

.. Wehave often said to persons who had 
visited unexplored regions, “ Think nothing 
too minute for description—tell us how the 
sun rose, how the land looked, how the 
animals moved; state. every idea pro- 
duced on your mind during only twenty- 


four hours of that period, when every thing 


had an aspect different to use and wont, 
and every perception was new ; do not wait 
till custom had enfeebled the effect, and 
because you no longer wondered yourself, 


you ceased to feel what.was really curious: 


do this, and your book will be as admirable 


as. Robinson Crusoe, over every step of 


whose island we could wander without a 
guide.” But it must be more easy to advise 
than to execute this method ; for we could. 


-not mention five examples of its being suc- 
.cessfully completed, and have, in the course 
_of our intercourse with the most intelligent 
travellers, scarcely met one from whom we 


did not gather more interesting matter in 


-an hour’s conversation, than in any quarto 


volume the individual might have pub- 


lished. 


These reflections will show that we are 


favourable to works of the class now be- 


has more of our approbation than the mode 
in which .it has been filled up. There is, 
howéver, much of what we like,’ though ra- 
‘ther overlaid'with” recollections and* com= 
ments. The author is decidedly religious, 
and we have more moralizing than enough 
for a volume whose title is “Sketches of 
India.” ‘There is, says the wisest of men, 
a time for all things; and it could have 
been wished, that, instead of only about 
one-third of these 300 pages being strictly 
conformable to their name, thé writer had 
pencilled more and sermonized less. Still 
we have'read his luicubrations with great 
gratification, and shall now endeavour to 
communicate a portion of it to the public, 
by extracting parts most consonant to the 
roject of rendering a “familiar picture of 
ndian scenery and manners.” ~ 

The author arrived at Madras, and thus 
delineates the new country :— 

“T landed with troops in the afternoon, 
and marched from the beach to a station or 
dépot thirteen miles inland. For three 
miles we moved along amid a curious talk- 
ing crowd, perpetually changing. We fol- 
lowed a fine broad road, with avenues of 
trees; passed the fort; and half a mile be- 
yond it passed continually, fora long dis- 
tance, gateways leading to large garden- 


houses in spacious. compounds, until at } 


length we left the signs of the presidency 
behind us. With the exception of a few 
followers in employ, or seeking it, the 
crowds dropped off, and we pursued our 
march unmolested. No,—lI shall never for- 
get the sweet and strange sensations’ which, 
as I went peacefully forward, the new ob- 
jects in nature excited in my bosom. The 
rich, broad-leaved plantain; the gracefully 
drooping bamboo ; the cocoa nut, with that 
mat-like looking binding for every branch ; 
the branches themselves waving with a fea- 
thery motion in the wind; the bare lofty 
trunk and fan-leaf of the tall palm; the 
slender and elegant stem of the areca ; the 
large aloes ; the prickly pear; the stately 
banian,* with its earth-seeking and repro- 
ductive drop-branches ; and among them 
birds, all strange in plumage and in note, 
save the parroquet (at home, the lady’s pet- 
bird in a gilded cage), here spreading his 
bright green wings in happy fearless flight, 
and giving his natural and untaught scream. 
These, and more than I can name, were the 
novelties we looked upon. My dream of 
anticipation realized gave mea delight which 
found no expression in words. I felt grate- 
ful that I had been led and permitted to see 
India ; I wondered at my own ignorance, 
and at the poverty of my imagination, when 
I reflected how much the realities around 
me differed from what my fancy had painted 
them. How some things ‘surpassed, and 
some fell short of my foolish expectations ; 
and yet how natural, how easy all appeared ! 
All so fitted and adapted by the hand of the 





* It is afterwards stated, that.in a very few 
days after his coronation, Buonaparte pro- 
nounced some words which. declared all his 


Eee: “People laugh at my new dynasty ; 


in frve years it will be the oldest in allEurope.”’ 


* The banian-tree throws out fibres from its 
extreme branches, which taking root in the 
earth, again become parent stems ; and in this 
manner, not unfrequently, produces a grove of 





great extent and singular beauty. 





bountiful and wise Creator, that other than 
they were they had deformed instead of 
decking the face of nature. It was late and 
dark ‘when we reached Poonamalleé ; and 
during thétatter part of our march we had 
heavy rain. We found no féllow-country- 
man to welcome us, but the mess-room ‘was 
open and lighted, a table laid, and a crowd 
of’smart, roguish-looking -natites seemed 
waiting our arrival to seek service. 


“ Drenched to the skin, without changes 
of linen, or any bedding, we sat down to 
the repast provided ; and it would have 
been difficult to have found in India, per- 
haps, at the moment, a more cheerful party 
than urs. 

“Four or five .clean-looking . natives, in 
white dresses, with red or. white turbans, 
ear-rings of gold, or with emerald drops, 
and large silver signet rings on their fingers, 
crowded round each chair, and watched 
our every glance to anticipate our wishes. 
Curries, vegetables, and fruits, all new to 
us, were tasted .and pronounced upon; 
and, after a meal, of which every one 
seemed to partake with grateful good-hu- 
mour, we lay down for the night. One 
attendant brought a small carpet, another a 
mat, others again a sheet or counterpane, 
till all were provided with something; and 
thus closed our first evening in India. 

“ The morning-scene was very ludicrous. 
Here a barber, uncalled for, was shaving a 
man as he still lay dozing ; there another 
was cracking the joints of a man half-dress- 
ed; here were two servants, ong pouring 
water on, the other washing, a Saheb’s* 
hands. -In spite of my efforts..to..prevent 
them, two well-dressed men were washing 
my feet ; and near me was a lad dexterously 
putting on the clothes of a sleepy brother 
officer, as if he had been an infant under his 
care.” 

“Sooh after his arrival in India, our coun- 
tryman went with his company from Madras 
to Bellary, south of the Toombodra. He 
says, 

op Marching in this country is certainly 
pleasant, although, perhaps, you rise too 
early for comfort. An hour. before day- 
break you mount your horse; and, travel- 
ling at an easy pace, reach your ground 
before the sun has any power; and find a 
small tent pitched with breakfast ready on 
the table.. Your large tent follows with 
couch and baggage, carried by bullocks and 
coolies ; and, before nine o’clock, you may 
be washed, dressed, and employed with 
your books, pen, or pencil. Mats, made 
of the fragrant roots of the Cuscus grass, 
‘are hung before'the doors of your tent to 
windward, and, being constantly wetted, 
admit, during the’hottest winds, a cool, re- 
freshing air. 

“Three o’clock is the common hour of 
dinner; and in the evening you ride, or 
stroll out on foot, as inclination leads. 
If your habits are those of a sportsman, and 
you are provided with dogs, gun, and heg- 





* “ Saheb, a gentleman, ‘Sir,’ or ‘ Master,’ 
used by the natives of India when addressing 
orspeaking of their superiors.” 
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spear, you will be almost sure to find amuse- 
ment morning and evening. 

“The man of tamer habits, looks round 
and fiiids great and continual enjoyment in 
conteffiplating scenes and people, and a 


a new to him. 

“While our forefathers were clad in 
wolf-sRin, dwelt in caverns, and lived upon 
the préduce of the chace, the Hindoo lived 
as nop :—as now, his princes were clothed 
in raiment, wore jewelled turbans, and 
dwelt in palaces.—As now, his haughty 
half-naked priests received his offerings in 
temples of hewn and sculptured granite, 
and summoned him to rites as absurd, but 
yet more splendid and debauching than the 
present. His cottage, garments, household 
utensils, and implements of husbandry or 
labour, the same as now. Then, too, he 
watered the ground with his foot by means 
of a plank balanced transversely on a lofty 
pole, ordrew from the deep bowerie (well) by 
the labour of his oxen, in large bags of lea- 
ther, supplies of water to flow through the 
little channels by which their fields and 
gardens are intersected. His children were 
then taught to shape letters in the sand, and 
to write, 2.1 keep accounts on the dried 
leaves © ‘ti »alm or cocoa, by the village- 


schor a His wife ground corn at the 
same ru"! ©» pounded it in a rude mortar 
with ie hour. He could make pur- 

: ar bazaar, change money at 
a shroff’s, wrow it at usury, for the 
ex oi « wedding or festival. In 


short, all that the traveller sees around him 
of social or civilized life, of useful invention 
or luxurious refinement, is of yet higher an- 
tiquity than the days of Alexander the 
Great. So that, in fact, the eye of the 
British officer looks upon the same forms 
and dresses, the same buildings, manners, 
and customs, on which the Macedonian 
“ree with thé same astonishment.” 

e Indian villages are all nearly alike, 
“you meet with the same figures and ob- 
jects in most of them. The ryots, or culti- 
vators, are almost always Hindoos. If the 
village be large and rich, you see numbers 
of sleek-looking, indolent Brahmins. All 
business, in places of any trade, is trans- 
acted by men of the Bhyse or Banian cast, 
who are shrofis, merchants, shopkeepers, 
and clerks; these classes generally wear 
vests of muslin, cotton, or silk, large loin- 
cloths, and good turbans. The ryots, who 
are of the cast, wear very small 
clothes round the middle, and coarse tur- 
bans. You find the Chehteree, or fighting- 
cast, dressed according to their means, with 
vest, turban, and sash, or with Brahmin- 
like loin cloths; and they will labour 
on their own land when not on military 
service. 

“ The subject of the casts and sects 
among the Hindoos has been so fully and so 
ably discussed, that it ig not necessary for 
poh: ees age it than bri to 

’ system, itto say, that the 
‘Brahmins rank inently fist 5 they 
are privileged to officiate as priests to the 


© “Shroff, an Indian banker, or money- 
changer.” 


‘ 
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, supposed to meditate continually on 
= divine, and live upon the cares of 
the other three. The second, or Chehteree 
cast, is considered noble ; from this princes 
are, or rather used to be, chosen; from this 
men are trained to the use of arms and 
military service. The third, or Bhyse cast, 
conduct all the details of business, com- 
merece, and all the internal trade. In the 
fourth, or Soodra, are comprised all labour- 
ers, artizans, and manufacturers. ll 
others of the native population of India, 
and they are numerous, are chandalas or 
outcasts, and perform the lowest offices of 
toil and drudgery.” 

On his march the author first witnessed 
the amazing docility of the elephant, which 
he relates in these words :—“ While break- 
fast was getting ready, I amused myself 
with looking at a baggage elephant and a 
few camels, which some servants, returning 
with a general’s tents from the Deccan, 
were in the act of loading. The intelligent 
obedience of the elephant is well known ; 
but to look upon this huge and powerful 
monster kneeling down at the mere bidding 
of the human voice; and, when he has 
risen again, to see him protrude his trunk 
for the foot of his mahout or attendant, to 
help him into his seat ; or, bending the joint 
of his hind leg, make a step for him to 
climb up behind, and then, if any loose 
cloths or cords fall off, with a dog-like do- 
cility pick them up with his proboscis and 
put them up again, will delight and sur- 
ie long after it ceases to be novel. When 
loaded, this creature broke off a large 
branch from the lofty tree near which he 
stood, and quietly fanned and fly-flapped 
himself, with all the nonchalance of an indo- 
lent woman of fashion, till the camels were 
ready. These animals also kneel to be 
laden.” 

But at Tikaree (long after) he saw still 
more extraordinary proofs of the sagacity of 
the elephant. He is speaking of a British 
colonel: “ This gentleman was a very great 
sportsman, and beat the country right and 
left as he wentalong. His elephant, a large 
female, uncommonly well trained, perfectly 
astonished me by her sagacity. It is gene- 
rally known, that this noble animal beats 
jungle for large game ; and, although we 
met with none, still I had the opportunity 
of seeing into how thick and apparently im- 

rvious jungle it will force its way. But 
it Was the perfect dog-like manner in which 
she put up small game that surprised me ; 
carefully putting up from the low tufted 
grass in which they nestle, those smallest of 
game-birds, the quail. My companion 
killed from his howdah in this manner, 
without dogs, both hares and black par- 
ee a few yards only from the road- 
side.’ : 

A little further on, at Ellichpoor, he 
mentions another species of sport, “Isaw 
here several of those hunting cheetas or leo- 
pards, merely hooded and tied up under an 
open shed in the street. For the chase, they 
are taken out on a car; brought neara herd 
of deer; and then being unhooded and 
slipped at them, they fix on one, and fasten 
it down till itis taken from them. If they: 








miss their spring, they never pursue, but 
slink back to their keepers. They are’ very 
beautiful creatures.” 

( To be continued.) 





A View of the Elementary Principles of Edu- 

. cation, founded on the study of the Nature of 

-- Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. 12mo. 
pp. 360. Edinb. 1821. 


Tue subject of education is of the utmost 
importance, and, at the present moment, 
seriously engages the attention of philan- 
thropists and legislators. The volume be- 
fore us, professes todevelop the nature of 
the human intellect and feelings, which 
must be considered as the proper ground- 
work for subsequent instruction, on the 
same principle that an analysis of the soil is 
a necessary introduction to the culture of 
vegetation. Concerning the faculties of the 
mind, there is considerable diversity of 
opinion ; and if Dr. Spurzheim can add to 
our stock of information on this point, or 
devise an improved method of conveying 
instruction, he will deserve to be considered 
as a benefactor to the human race. The 
object of education is, the production: of 
great and good men; of persons whose wis- 
dom shall become a guide to posterity, and 
whose virtues shall bea model for imitation. 
These are the reflections which such a title- 
page naturally suggests; but on perusing the 
work itself, we were disappointed to find, 
that the physiognomical system of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim constituted the basis of the 
eer This chimerical substratum, 

‘ounded in loose conjecture, and propped ~ | 
bold assertion, is here assumed as the infa! 
lible touchstone of the human’ intellect and 
moral propensities. 

Most authors on education have been 
contented to take the child ata certain age, 
and “ train him up in the way he should go,” 
for his ultimate advantage ; but Dr. Spurz- 
heim drives back, and furnishes a number of 
craniological receipts for the selection of a 
proper stock of parents to propagate the fu- 
ture subject of education. any of these 
directions ‘are truly whimsical; in our opi- 
nion, rather too technical for the female 
reader :* and the Doctor concludes his work, 
inauspiciously for his system, with a disser- 
tation on criminal jurisprudence, the moral 
management of malefactors, and, perhaps, 
from courtesy to the ladies, with an elaborate 
extenuation of thecrime of infanticide! Now 
a blunt, uninitiated reader might naturally 
inquire, if this were the expected progres- 
sion of his pupil; that, after all the philoso- 
phical directions for breeding him, superin- 
tending his infancy, childhood, and adoles- 
cence, this craniological alumnus, had a 
fair chance of being doomed to perpetual im- 
prisonment, or making his exit at the gallows. 

The actual subject of education is -imper- 
fectly discussed, much irrelevant matter 1s 
introduced, and the réader is frequently re- 
ferred to the arcana contained in the Doc- 
tor’s work on the physiognomical system. 
For classical learning a solemn contempt 1s 
entertained, and,.at page 143, Dr. Spurz- 





* They are much in the style of the Callipadia. 
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heim says, “ After all, I am persuaded that 
the advantage does not repay the trouble of 
prosecuting such studies, and that they oc- 
casion an enormous waste of time and la- 
bour.” This opinion has no claim to novel- 
ty; it has been frequently avanced by 
those who were deficient in the language 
and literature of the ancients, and has heen 
long since refuted, as far as a gentleman and 
scholar would coendescend to remove such 
rubbish. Let us now hear how philology is 
taught @ la Spurzheim, and this is unfolded in 
page 157: “ Thus in teaching languages or 
vocal signs, it is essential to combine no- 
tions with words, and to show to children, 
that the latter are merely signs. Moreover, 
in teaching words, the whole grammar of the 
mother-language may be taught. Chil- 
dren will understand that each being has.a 
name, as well as each substance, each form, 
dimension, colour, &c. The qualities of 
objects will be learnt at the same time with 
the words which express them. Children 
may also be rendered attentive to the different 
degrees of the adjectives. The verbs may 
be explained in proportion as children be- 
come acquainted with phenomena or facts. 
At the same time, the diferent kinds of no- 
tions may be pointed out to children, and 
they may thus become acquainted with the 
primitive powers of man, without any peculiar. 
study.” For concise obscurity, laxity of 
direction, and impossibility of attainment, 
this mode of grammatical instruction can 
only be paralleled by Dr. Katerfelto’s pro- 
found speculations on the origin of rain: 
“During heavy showers, it collects on the 
roofs of houses, and, in descending through 
pipes and gutters, splashes the stockings of 
assengers, notwithstanding their umbrel- 
as,—and this, gentlemen, is the cause of 
rain!” Throughout the volume, there is 
an affectation of adapting this physiognomi- 
cal system of education to the doctrines of 
Christianity, and the endeavour is highly 
meritorious, provided it bé sincere and con- 
sistent; but in page 225 there is the follow- 
ing passage, and on which all comment is 
unnecessary :—“ It is absurd, and even 
blasphemous, to hold out any doctrine as 
coming from God, the manifest tendency of 
which is, to inflict evil. I adopt, therefore, 
only that explanation of every passage of 
Christianity which favours general love.” 

It is a prominent-part of this mischievous 
doctrine, that all dispositions, that is, moral 
feelings and tendencies are innate; thus, if 
what are termed the superior feelings pre- 
dominate, the party has a fair chance of 
walking respectably through life; but, 
should the inferior feelings weigh down the 
former, there is a disastrous probability 
that his destination will be Botany Bay or 
the scaffold. To remedy these defects, and 
calculate the moral horoscope of a child 
according to craniological principles, re- 
quires the personal interference of Dr, S. or 
of his favourite pupils: it is even to be infer- 
red that he would have no serious objections, 
for a liberal consideration, to examine the 
sculls of the rising generation in the British 
empire; and, in the character of Heap Sur- 
VEYOR, consign them to such situations in 
Jife, as hiv wisdom might suggest. Where 





the organ of veneration is abundantly de- 
veloped, such lad would be selected for the 
church: it is, however, unfortunate, that 
veneration is legitimately derived from Ve- 
nus. Where the organ of constructiveness 
was apparent, such boy should be bound 
apprentice to a carpenter or mason. If the 
organ of combativeness protruded, let him, 
at a certain age, be delivered to the lieute- 
nant of a press-gang, or to a drill-serjeant. 
Girls with the organ of philoprogenitiveness 
largely displayed, should be converted into 
nursery maids, and, perhaps, for the same 
reason, into wet-nurses; while those who 
are cursed with a superabundance of ama- 
tiveness, which imports a hankering after 
young men, ought to be kept under lock 
and key ;—instead of drinking beer, the 
must be drenched with camphor julep, and, 
for the furtherance of morality, should be 
inoculated with the small pox for the chance 
of being seamed, in order to render them 
unseemly. As these immoral propensities 
are innate, we should conceive their ame- 
lioration to be very conjectural ; yet, in these 
difficult circumstances, the Doctor possesses 
a nostrum to neutralize the devil. Suppose 
a hoy to be largely endowed with the organ 
of secretiveness, which means a propensity 
to filching and picking kets; as this 
vice is innate, it must, in the course of na- 
ture, — if not timely checked, which 
is to be accomplished indirectly, by forcing 
a other organ into constant activity. Should 
this wayward imp be found to possess the 
organ of tone, which means, a natural ten- 
dency to music, there will be great hopes of 
his reformation ; for while his fingers are 
employed in playing the fiddle, they cannot 
be occupied in picking and stealing. But 
even this is a stale prescription.—In the 
Travels and Adventures of the Chevalier 
John Taylor, Ophthalmiater (A. D. 1761), 
one of the most entertaining books of its 
kind ever published, the same diversion of 
the propensities is enforced at large, and 
strenuously recommended. The following 
ludicrous story from the work will illustrate 
the author's theory :-— 

“A nobleman abroad, who did me the 
honour of his friendship, told me, that he 
was ofall men the most miserable, for he 
feared that his lady dishonoured him. The 
phrase shocked me, being so remarkable 
an advocate for that sex; however, I was 
determined, on this occasion, to display 
the force of my genius, and told his ex- 
cellency, that if he would please to take 
my advice, I would recommend to him a 
certain remedy for this evil; and Deing 
asked my meaning, after demanding of him 
whether his lady loved music or dancing ? 
and being answered in the negative in 
both ; I said there was a third remedy to 
set the soul of the lady in motion, which 
was admirable to the cure of those com- 
plaints. His excellency, desirous of know- 
ing this secret, I replied, that he should 
hereafter, and begged that he would per- 
mit his physician to meet me next day at 
his table, and I would open my heart to 
him. 

“This being agreed to, the time ar- 
rived, and my brother dector making up 
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the third ,man, I e to him to. this ef- 
fect :—* You have heard, Sir, said I, of the 
motive of our present consultation : his 
excellency is uneasy about the conduct of 
his lady ; I have told him often, that the 
cure for this extraordinary tenderness of 

his lady, was by putting her soul in md- 
tion. ‘That his excellency had employed 
every method in his power without suc- 
cess: that the most easy means to procure 
this effect, namely, dancing and music, 
could be of no use here, as the lady was 
an enemy to both; therefore, when easy 
means cannot succeed in the cure, we must 
recommend those which are ‘more’ violent ; 
and being once more desired to explain my- 
self, I told him, that I had thought’of a re- 
medy that never yet entered the imagination 
of man, not even my own till the preceding 
day : a remedy! said I, of such certainty 
in its success, that it carries with it three 
excellent virtues, namely, that it will call 
off the lady’s attention by setting her sonl 
in motion: that it will infallibly free his 
excellency, her lord, from all fears of her 
conduct; and: lastly, said I, brother, 
which, by-the-by, is none of the least con- 
siderations ; you, as the instrument of this 
good, shall be amply rewarded. His ex- 
cellency and’ my brother doctor, half asto- 
nished at this news, discovered the u‘most 
impatience to hear my tale. At length, 
turning myself to my brother doctor, ‘I 
spoke to this effect: Have:you an absolute 
government over the lady’s constitution? 
and being answered in the affirmative, I 
thus proceeded : Do you wait upon her this 
afternoon, and, after feeling her pulse,’ as- 
sure her, as becomes you, that all is not 
right in her health ; and that it was proper 
for her to go to bed, and to “pply to the 
calf of each leg a small blister. The mar- 
vels to be expected from this remedy are 
easy to conceive ; for the mind of the lady, 
or, which is the same thing, the soul of the 
lady, will be directed towards her extremi- 
ties, and her attention: will be entirely 
called off from those objects which gave 
his excellency so much pain. His ex- 
cellency, from remembering where the 
attention of his we will be, during her 
cure, most certainly will have peace of 
mind: and, lastly, said I, brother, you 
will get money, and my counsel will be 
applauded. 

“ His excellency smiled at the novelty of 
the thought, and the doctor was not angry 
that I meddled in his prescriptions ; be- 
cause this was an advice that must tend 
to his own advantage; for me, I had tio 
other views but the pleasure of doing good, 
and the reflection that virtue carries its 
own reward; I did not expect that this 
remedy would: be accepted for the love I 
bear the fair; but I was in hopes, by this 
respectful satire, to call him to himself; to 
give peace to his mind, by diverting his at- 
tention, and, at the same time, discover to 
my brother, whet wonders we might do in 
desperate diseases.” 

_ We must now take leave of Dr. Spurzheim, 
wishing him far greater success than we an- 
ticipate, as the reward of his philosophical 
discoveries, inventions, and labours. 
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purpose of Temple Bar, at the era 0! 
these travels, was very Her its existing 
use—er gr. the prince “ went to the college 
of the Temple, that is, of the knights tem- 
lars, who, before their suppression by Pope 
Clement ¥., used to reside there; and on 
the pavement of the small church belonging 
to it, there. are still to be seen many figures 
in basso religvo, representing several of these 
. knights in armour, with the badges of their 
.order, from which the name was taken. 
The gate of London, which is contiguous 
to it, serves at present as a residence for 
some collegians, who study the ancient 
Norman lan; e, in which are written the 
_ laws of the kingdom, relating to the admi- 
nistration of justice; there are many. mas- 
- ters appointed to instruct them, and to qua- 
lify them for pleaders.” But London has 
seen odd reverses since then, when “ Moor- 
fields was a place composed of two large 
inclosed squares; this leads to a second, 
and that again to a third, which are sur- 
rounded by abundance of mulberry trees, 
and add much to the agreeableness of the 
space of ground occupied by this grand 
p ce, which is appropriated to the sale of 
orses.” 

In the course of our selections, we have 
casually thrown light upon the habits of the 
“ Merry King ;” but a few touches. may 
still, we think, be not unpleasingly added. 
“In the hall called the guard-room, is 
the guard of the Manica or sleeve (yeo- 
men of the guard), consisting of two hun- 
dred and fifty very handsome men, the 
tallest and strongest that can be found in 
England; they are called, in jest, beef- 
eaters, that is, eaters of beef,.of which a 
considerable portion is allowed them by 

_ the court every day. These carry an hal- 
berd when they are in London, and in the 
country a half-pike, with a broad sword by 
their sides; and, before the king had his 
body-guard, they escorted his carriage.” * * 
** The duty’of these guards is, amongst other 
things, when the king eats in public (which 
he does three times a week, viz. Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Friday) to fetch the meat 
from the kitchen,:and carry it to the table, 
where it is taken. from them, and placed 

_ before his majesty by the gentlemen in at- 
' tendance.” * *** -“ His majesty is much 
devoted to the study of mechanics, mathe- 
matics, natural history, and chemistry; on 
which account he sent for a skilful professor 
of these sciences from France, and has 
erected ‘for him in St. James’s Park a suit- 
able building for carrying on his operations 
and experiments. Nor is the king’s curiosity 
confined to these pursuits; but he takes 
peculiar pleasure in experiments relating to 
navigation, of which he has a very accurate 
knowledge; and pays great attention to 
finding out what sorts of wood require the 
least depth of water to float them, and what 
shapes are the best adapted for cutting the 
water,'and for makin sailers.” 


mer moking goed sailets- 
_ Ata dinner given by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham “ his highness went there early ; 
and while he was chatting in a room ad- 
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ne e 
King and D kw 

e their: appearance, and were received 
with al} due 
they acknowledged in the most condescend- 
ing manner: atthe same time they could 
not forbear noticing his highness with marked 
civility and attention; and that there might 
be .no restraint upon those who were con- 
versing, they both joined the party, and 
continued talking till dinner was announced. 
In seating themselves at table, although no 
distinction of place was observed, yet his 
majesty retained on one side of him the 
Duke of York, and on the other side his 
highness ; the Duke of Monmouth,.the Earl 
of Northumberland, Lord Arlington, the 
Chevalier Castiglioni, Colonel Gascoyne, 
and other gentlemen, whom his. majesty 
honoured by admitting them to the enter- 
tainment, sitting round the table. 

“ The table was served in a splendid style, 
suitable to the rank of the guests and the 
munificence of the host. ‘Toasts were not 
forgotten, being considered an indispensable 
appendage to English entertainment. His 
highness began by proposing the king and 
the royal family, which was three times fol- 
lowed up with loud cheers by all present. 
His highness, to do honour to the toast, 
would have given it standing; but this his 
majesty would not allow, absolutely com- 
pelling him to keep his seat. In return for 
the triple compliment, the king pledged his 
highness and the serene house of Tuscany 
in an equal number of rounds, and at the 
same time. accompanied this act of kindness 
by taking hold of his highness’s hand, which 
he would have kissed ; but the prince anti- 
cipating him, with the greatest premade 
and address, kissed that of his majesty. 
The king, repeating his toast, wished to 
show the same courtesy to his highness ; 
but he, withdrawing his hand with the most 
delicate respect, would not permit it, which 
his majesty perceiving, immediately kissed 
him on the face. The toasts given by his 
majesty and his highness having been thus 
mutually acknowledged and replied to, a 
concluding one was proposed, and drank 
with unbounded applause by the guests— 
‘ To the intimate union and alliance of the 
royal house of England and the most serene 
house of Tuscany.’ 

“The tables being now removed, his 
majesty arose, and attended by the duke and 
his highness, and followed by the rest’ of 
the company, adjourned into the first apart- 
ment, where he chatied for a time with his 
accustomed affability, and then returned to 
the palace incognito, as he had come.” 

At another féte, given by Cosmo, at which 
the King, Duke of York, Monmouth, Buck- 
ingham, Ormond, &c. &c. were present, it 
is stated, “ The entertainment was most 
superb, both as to the quantity and quality 
of the dishes, and as to the rarity and ex- 
quisiteness of the best Italian wines, and 
those of other couritries. The supper was 
served up in eighty magnificent dishes, 
many of which were decorated with .other 
smaller ones, filled with.various delicious 
meats. Tothe service of fruit succeeded a 
most excellent course of confectiqnary, both 





saloon with some noblemen, the | 
Duke of York unexpectedly. 


10ur and. ,observance, which. 








tI gal and other countries fa_ 
mous for the choiceness of their sweet. 
meats, which was in all respects on a par 
with. the -supper,that preceded it. But 
scarcely was it set upon the table, when the 
whole was carried of and plundered by the 
people who. came to see the. spectacle of 
the entertainment; nor was the presence of 
the king sufficient to restrain them from the 
pillage of these very delicate viands, much 
ess his majesty’s soldiers armed with -eara- 
bines, who guarded the entrance of the 
saloon, to prevent all ingress into. the in- 
side, lest the confinement qnd too great 
heat should prove annoying; so that his 
majesty, to avoid the crowd, was obliged to 
rise from table, and retire to his highness’s 
apartment. In addition to the other festi- 
vities of the table, there was no want of 
toasts, proposed. by his highness, to the 
welfare of his majesty and the royal family, 
and returned by his majesty to his high- 
ness’s fortunate voyage, and to the pros- 
perity of his serene house. These were suc- 
cessively repeated to the same effect by the 
rest of the guests, so that, by this con- 
viviality, the entertainment was protracted 
to a great length, and finally concluded with 
a most kind wish tendered to. his highness 
by his majesty, and seconded by all present, 
for the continuation of a sincere friendship, 
and a confirmation of the alliance between 
the royal family, and the most screne house 
of Tuscany.” 

These. are interesting traits of the year 
1669, nor are the following less so. The 
prince goes after dinner “ to one of the 
principal dancing-schools of the metropolis, 
frequented both by unmarried and married 
ladies, who are instructed by the master, 
and practise, with much gracefulness and 
agility, yarious dances after the English 
fashion. Dancing.is a very common and 
favourite amusement of the ladies in this 
country ; every evening there are entertain- 
ments at different places in the city, at 
which many ladies and citizens wives are 
present, they going to them alone, as they 
do to the rooms of the dancing-masters, at 
which there are frequently upwards of forty 
or fifty ladies. His highness had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing several dances in the En- 
glish style, exceedingly well regulated, and 
executed in the smartest and genteelest 
manner by very young ladies, whose beauty 
and gracefulness were shown off to perfec- 
tion by this exercise. This is a sufficient 
proof of the liberty enjoyed by- the ladies in 
London, who are not prohibited from walk- 
ing in the streets by night as well as by 
day, without any attendance. By day they 
go on foot, or in their. carriages, either 
incog. with masks, or without, as they think 

roper; because it is not the custom to sa- 
jute them more than once, not even in the 
Mall, or Hyde Park, although they are ac- 
quaintances ; and they would be offended by 
a repetition of the salutation.” * * ** “ His 
highness passed the morning of the 24th in 
his usual occupations, and in writing, and 
went out after dinner to see the gladiators, or 
fencing-masters, who, in order to get repu- 
tation, give a general challenge, offering 
twenty or thirty jacobuses, or more, to any 
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one that has a mind to fight with them. 
No person is admitted into the theatre with- 
out first paying at the door for the benefit 
of the challenger, who thus, from the pum- 
ber of curious persons who resort to the 
exhibition, receives much more than he has 
presented to his antagonist. They enter 
the lists, armed with a round shield and a 
sword not sharpened, fighting with the edge, 
not with the point, and by an understanding 
between them, they give over as soon as 
blood:is drawn, consequently it rarely hap- 

ens that they. jajure one another seriously ; 
it cannot, however, be denied that this sport 
has something barbarous in it.” 

Near London Bridge, we are told, “ is 
the place where persons of quality are con- 
fined, not only for debt, but also for crimi- 
nal offences. The government or superin- 
tendance of it is given by the king as a 
mark of favour to some gentleman,who, if a 
prisoner makes his escape, is himself obliged 
to pay the debt, and all the penalties an- 
nexed to the crime ; and, therefore, there is 
an established rate, varying according to 
the rank and quality of the individuals, 


‘which must be paid to the superintendant 


on entering the prison. For dukes, it is 
fixed at the sum of forty crowns; for earls, 
at thirty; and for others, at a smaller sum ; 


besides the rent of apartments, and the 


expense of victuals; whence the annual 
value of this office is estimated at about 
twenty tliousand crowns to the superintend- 
ant. The prisoners are not kept under con- 
finement, but have liberty to take a walk 
over the bridge, a promise being first ex- 
acted from them not to pass the limits, and 


‘ to return to their post, whiclr they generally 


observe, and it very rarely happens that 
they infringe upon the privilege.” 
~At Hampton Court the prince describes 


. the royal apartments as -“ most worthy of 


observation, the ceilings being composed of 
cedar and timber from Ireland, which has 
the property of keeping off every thing 
poisonous, so that spiders do not even spin 
their webs, or make their nests upon it; 
consequently the gold retains so much the 
greater lustre upon the furniture with which 
the rooms are enriched, and the valuable 
paintings with which they are decorated ; 
and on this account one of them is called 
Paradise.” A still more wonderful circum- 
stance is stated in a history of our parlia- 
ments, which we fancy has escaped the no- 
tice of all our reformers: ‘ The parliament 
of England, in whom, by the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, is vested the adminis- 
tration of the commonwealth, was instituted 
by Henry I., who espoused by force, and 
consequently against her consent, Matilda, 


_ Sister of Edward of Scotland; and by her, 


as is reported, was pronounced the curse 
against the royal progeny, which many re- 
flecting people conceive to be the occasion 
of the misfortunes which have befallen the 
royal house in modern days.” 

The barbarous law of pressing to death 
for refusing to plead, is thus mentioned as 
in force in the author’s details on the admi- 
nistration of justice: “ The common crier 
calls the prisoner into court, into the pre- 
sence of the judges, he replying to the sum- 
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mons, and at the same time ing up his 
hand ; and almost: immediately one of the 
officers reads to him the accusations which 
appear against him; which having been 
denied and repelled by him in the aggregate 
as false, then the chief justice turning to 
the prisoner, adds, ‘To whem wilt thou’ 
commit the decision of thy cause ?’ and the 
accused, in case of pleading ‘ not guilty’ to 
the crime with which he is charged, has, by 
a provision of the ancient laws of the king- 
dom, the choice of two methods: he may 
either reply, that he wishes for the judgment 
of God, in which case the trial is finished ; 
for, guilty or not, he is irreparably doomed 
to death ; yet this does not render his fa- 
mily infamous, as he has not been declared 
guilty; and on that account the customary 
public method of punishment is not made 
use of with him, nor are his effects confis- 
cated, but descend to the natural heir. He 
is then stretched upon the ground on his 
back, having a stone underneath him, which 
raises his loins upwards, and is covered 
with a table loaded with heavy stones, which 
are not all laid upon him together to crush 
him at once, but one after another, so as to 
prolong his death to a great length of time. 
Or he may demand that his cause should 
be tried by God and his country; and the 
chief justice in this case replies, ‘God and 
thy country, represented by us and the 
twelve jurymen, shall be thy judges.’ The 
recorder then reads the examination of the 
accused that has been taken in prison, the 
king’s attorney-general haranguing against 
him. The witnesses also are brought against 
him, and make their depositions in public, 
the prisoner endeavouring to rebut their 
evidence; after which, the chief. justice 
briefly sums up all that has been alleged for 
or against the prisoner for the information 
of the jury, who, retiring to consult, if they 
declare ‘him guilty, the attorney-general 
presses the chief justice for sentence. The 
latter then asks the prisoner if he has any 
thing else to bring forward in his defence, 
or can assign any reason why sentence 
should not be passed upon him; and if he 
does not assign any substantial or effica- 
cious reasons, he passes sentence of con- 
demnation, consigning him to.the sheriff of 
London, or to the under-sheriffs, who su- 
perintend the execution of justice. 

“Tt is thus that the more important 
causes and capital offences are expedited in 
the King’s Bench.” 

An odd notion will be formed of the mu- 
nicipal body of the metropolis, when it is 
read, that after dining with the king, “ his 
highness returned home, where he found 
the lord mayor and aldermen, and others, 
representing the body of the senate or com- 
mon council of London, waiting to address 
his highness in the name of the corporation. 
They had been received in form in one of 
the lower rooms by Colonel Gascoyne, who, 
to make the delay less tedious, had accom- 
modated himself to the national taste, by 
ordering liquor, and ‘amusing them with 
drinking toasts, till it were announced that 
his highness was ready to give them au- 
dience. In proceeding to his highness’s 
apartment, a man went before in a long 








lack gown, carrying in his hand a mace 
with a silver-gilt crown ; after him followed 
another, bearing a sword as the ensign of 
justice, and .a ound..cap .of.sed yelvet, 
trimmed round the outside with a grey-cp- 
loured fur, either as a mark of respect to 
his highness, or for the sake of showing 
that the corporation in that spot, as being 
out of the ancient liberties of London, and 
on this side of Temple Bar, had no power 
or jurisdiction. After them came the lord 
mayor, with twelve aldermen, and as many 
common councilmen, who followed. in re- 
gular order.” They came to invite the 
prince to a city feast, but he pleaded his 
Incognito as an excuse. He, howeyer, vi- 
sited Chatham and Sheerness, and inspected 
the mighty vessels then belonging to the 
English navy. 
(To be concluded in our newt.) 
——_—_—_—_————— 


Original Correspondence. 
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GOTHIC LITERATURE. 

Ulphile partium meditarum in Ambrosianis 
Palimpestis ab Angelo. Maio” repertarum 
Specimen, &c. 4to. pp. xxiv and 36. 

Before M. Mai left Milan to go and fill 
the office of librarian at the Vatican, an 
office which he had justly merited by his 
eminent services to literature, he published 
at Milan some fragments of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, translated in the fourth century into 
the Mesogothic language, by Bishop Ulphi- 
las, He took M. Ch. Oct. de Castiglione to 
assist him in this labour, and their work, 
though composed of only a few pages, merits 
the more attention, as it is the first time 
that Italians have turned their attention to 
a department of literature which seemed 
reserved for the learned of the north of 
Europe. The editors of these fragmnents of 
Ulphilas, have successfully executed their 
task, and shown great knowledge of Gothic 
grammar. 

Ulphilas translated the whole of the 
scriptures into the Mesogothic language. 
A celebrated MS. now at Upsal, written in 
letters. of silver, on purple vellum, and 
called, on account of this magnificence, 
Codex Argenteus, contains a great part of the 
four Evangelists. Several editions of it 
have been published. Knittel has also pub- 
lished five chapters of the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans, from a Palimpest 
_MS. which he discovered in the library at 
Wolfenbuttel. Hitherto this was all that 
we knew of the version of Ulphilas. The 
work of Messrs. Mai.and Castiglione has 
added ‘to these a fragment of the second 
chapter of Esdras, several verses. of chapters 
4, 6, 8, 7, of Nehemiah; some parts of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, which are wanting 
in the Coder Argenteus, and some rather 
considerable portions of the Epistles of St, 
Paul to the Philippians, to Titus, and to 
Philimon. There are also some fragments 
of a homily, and some portions of an Al- 
manack. ‘The learned Milanese have added 
to the Gothic. version, a literal Latin trans- 
lation, accompanied by the Greek text; 
there are notes at the foot of the pages, and 
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the little volume is terminated ‘by a glossary 
of Gothic words, hitherto unknown, whic 
occur in these fragments. M. Mai has 
made these discoveries in five Palimpest 
MSS. which were trarisferred from the Mo- 
nastery of Bobio, to the Ambrosian li- 
brary, and in which the Gothic version is 
covered by a Latin writing of ,a later date. 
The’ preface of the editors, describes those 
MSS., investigates their age, gives an 
abridgment of the history of the Gothic, 
‘ and proves, that though Ulphilas was an 
Arian, “his version contains nothing that is 
not orthodox. 

The Gothic version is of use in biblical 
criticism, and may contribute to the per- 
fecting of the text of our sacred books. It 
‘has, in this respect, all the advantages of the 
most ancient translations. Its author con- 
sulted the oldest manuscripts, and versions 
which are now nearly unknown to us. He 
was guided by a profound knowledge of 
languages, and his zeal connected him 
with the principal doctors of the church in 
the fourth. century. The MSS. of the ver- 
sion of Ulphilas, are all of great antiquity. 
They are exempt from the crowd of faults 
which a succession of copyists have not 
.failed to introduce, and the capital let- 
ters which seem to have been alone used by 
the Goths, at least for the sacred books, have 
also contributed to preserve them correct. 
This version is perhaps still more important 
in a philological view. Monuments, fifteen 
centuries old, which represent a language, 
the source of many modern languages, and 
from which all those now spoken in Europe 
have retained derivatives, cannot be suffi- 
ciently studied. Let us hope, then, that 
Messrs. Mai and Castiglione, who have 
begun so well, will one day publish what is 
still concealed in the MSS. of the Ambro- 
sian library, and of the Vatican.* It will be 
a fine supplement to the edition made by 
M. Zahn, in 1805, of all that was then 
known in the Mesogothic tongue. 


———z_—————————E 
Riterature and Learned Hocieties. 


Oxrorp, July 17.—On the 7th inst. the 
last day of Act Term, the following ‘degrees 
were conferred : 

Masters ‘of Arts.—Most Hon. Malt 5 Cc. 
Bentinck, Marquis of Tichfield, Christ 
Church; Rev. J. Garbett, All Souls’ col- 
lege; W. H. Burton, fellow of Exeter col- 
lege; J. Toke, and E. Woodyatt, Brasenose 
college ; W. Kaye, Christ Church ; and Rev. 
C. Ford, Baliol college. 

Bachelor of Arts—H. Gower, Christ 
Church. 

The whole number of degrees in Act 
Term was, D.D. four; D. Med. two; B.D. 


* The Giornale Enciclopedico di Napoli,1820, 
t. i, ps 251, states that M. Mai has discovered 
a Commentario Gotico Ulfilano, ina Palimpest 
MS. of the Vatican, among: fragments of 
Fronto, Symmachus, and other authors. The 
ancient writing in. this MS. is covered by the 
acts of the eouncil of Chalcedon ; it much re- 
sembles the MS. of: the Ambrosian library, 
which has preserved the Gothic homily, of 
which M, Mai has published a fragment. 








six; M.A. fifty-two; B.A. eighty-four; and 
“Matriculations eighty-one. 

July 2t—On Wednesday the annual 
speeches were recited at the college. The 
medals ‘had been previously adjudged as 
under :— 

Gop. Mepats.— Mr. Mackay, an original 
Latin Prose Composition:— Civis bontis 
sua @ publicis commoda non secernit.” 

Mr. Sewell, sen. an original English 
Poem: —“ Liberty restored to Greece by the 
Roman Senate.” 

Sttver Mepats.—-Mr. Hall, sen.: “ Sci- 
pionis Oratio in Hispania ad milites sedit iosos, 
a Livio.” 

Mr. Elliot, sen. :— Characters of De- 
mosthenes 8 Cicero.”-—-Lord Bolingbroke. 

, DUBLIN MUSEUMS. 
Dublin Bay, 3rd July, 1821. 

Sir;—Your correspondent “ Dublinien- 
sis,” in his communication of the 5th ult., 
expresses much surprise at the few contri- 
butions made to the two Museums of Dub- 
lin. 

The Dublin Society House has not fallen 
under my view; but the Museum of Trinity 
college I have seen, and I do not so much 
wonder at the little support given to it, after 
observing the ragged condition of the camel- 
opard and pelican. The mutilated state of 
the anatomical casts, which may be consi- 
dered as part of the Museum, is highly re- 
prehensible. 

I have noticed the above as the most 
prominent, but many other articles call the 
attention of those to whose charge the col- 
lection is intrusted. I am 7 

Your very obedient servant, 
Cyrus. 





UGO FOSCOLO’S ESSAYS ON PETRARCH, &c.* 
Tue parallel between Dante and Petrarch 
which M. Foscolo draws’ and justifies by 
quotations from their writings, will perhaps 
be read with the liveliest interest by the 
mere literary man. We must content our- 
selves with the following extract, although 
it is more illustrative of the characters of 
the poets, as influencing their compositions, 
than of the compositions themselves:— 
“The intellect of both could only act in 
unison with the organic and terrible emo- 
tions of their hearts. Dante’s was more 
deeply concentrated, as if it could burn 
with one passion only at a time; and if 
Boccaccio does not overcharge the picture, 
Dante, during several months after the death 
of Beatrice, had the very feelings and ap- 
pearance of a savage. Petrarch was agi- 
tated by different passions at once: they 
roused, but they also counteracted each other, 
and his fire was rather flashing than burn- 
ing, expanding itself, as it were, from a soul 
unable to bear all its warmth, and yet 
anxious to attract through it the attention of 
every eye. Vanity made Petrarch ever 
eagerand ever afraid of the opinions of even 
those individuals over whom he felt his 
natural superiority. Pride was the promi- 
nent characteristic of Dante. - He was 
pleased with his sufferings, as the means of 





* For an account of this curious vol. see our 
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exerting his fortitude ; and with ‘his im 
fection, as the necessary attendants of his 
good qualities ; and with the consciousness 
of his internal :worth, because it enabled 
him to look down with scorn upon other 
men and their opinions. 


PL A “ ¢ How 

Imports it thee what thing is whispered here ? 

Totheir babblings leave | 

The crowd ;—be as a tower that, firmly set, 

Shakes not its “> for any blast that blows.’ 
‘arey’s Translation, Dante Purg.* 

“The power of despising, which many 
boast, which very few really possess, and 
with which Dante was uncommonly gifted 
by nature, afforded him the highest delight 
of which a noble mind is susceptible.— 
Dante’s haughty demeanor towards the 
princes whose protection he solicited, was 
that of a republican by birth, an aristocrat 
by party, a statesman and a warrior; who, 
after having lived in affluence and dignity, 
was proscribed in his:37th year, compelled 
to wander from town to town, ‘ as the man 
who, stripping his visage of all shame, plants 
himself in the public way, and stretching out 
his hand, trembles through every vein. 
I will say no more; I know that my words 
are dark, but my countrymen shall help thee 
soon to a comment on the text, ‘ to tremble 
through every vein.’+ Petrarch, born in exile, 
and brought up, according to his own con- 
fession, in indigence, and as the intended 
servant of a court,{ was year after year en- 
riched by the great, till he was enabled to 
decline new favours; and he alluded to it 
with the complacency natural to all those 
who, whether by chance, or industry, or 
merit, have escaped from the humiliation of 
obscurity and penury. : 

“ Being formed to love, Petrarch-courted 
the good-will of others, sighed for more 
selfishness than human selfishness is willing 
to allow, and lowered himself in the eye, 
and possibly the affections, of the persons 
most devoted to him. His disappointments 
in this respect often embittered his soul, 
and extorted from him the confession, that 
he feared those whom he loved! His ene- 
mies knowing, that if he readily gave vent 
to his anger, he was ready to forget injuries, 
were little afraid of his passionate temper. 
They found fair game for ridicule, and pro- 
voked him to commit himself ever in his 
old age with apologies. Dante, on the con- 
trary, was one of those rare individuals who 
are above the reach of ridicule, and whose 
natural dignity is enhanced even by the 
blows of malignity. ‘His wrath was inexor- 
able with him; vengeance was not only @ 
natural impulse, but a duty ; and he enjoyed 
the certainty of that slow, but everlasting 
revenge which his wrath brooded over in 
secret silence. 


“ ¢ Let the destined years come round, 

Nor may I tell thee more, save that the mind 

Ofsorrow well deserved, shall quit your wrongs.’ 
Purgat: Carey's Trans. 











* M. Foscolo has ‘quoted both the original 
and the translation ; we prefer confining our- 


-| selves to the latter. 


+ Purgat.. E. XI. 
t Epist. ad Post. 
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‘One could easily imagine his portrait in 
these lines : 
« ¢He spake not aught, but let us onward pass, 


ing us asa lion on his watch.’ 
ae Purgat. Carey's Trans. 


« As Petrarch, without love, would proba- 
bly never have. become a great poet, so had 
jit not been for injustice and persecution 
which kindled his indignation, Dante, per- 
haps, would never have persevered to com- 
plete 





« ©The sacred poem that hath made 
Both heaven and earth copartners in its toil, 
And with lean abstinence thro’ many a year, 


Faded my brow.’ 
Purgat. Carey’s Trans. 


« Dante collected the opinions, the follies, 
the vicissitudes, the miseries, and the pas- 
sions that agitate mankind, and left behind 
a monument which, while it humbles us by 
the spectacle of our own wretchedness, 
should make us glory that we partake of 
the same nature as such a man, and encou- 
rage us to make the best use of our fleeting 
existence. Petrarch was led by a wisdom 
more contemplative than active, to think 
that our toils and exertions in the service of 
mankind far exceed any benefit we derive 
from them; that each step, after all, but 
brings us nearer to the grave; that death is 
the best boon of Providence, and the 
world to come our only secure dwelling- 
place; that a weariness and disgust of 
every thing were naturally inherent in his 
soul! and thus he paid the price cf those 
favours which nature, fortune, and the world, 
had heaped upon him, without the alloy even 
of ordinary reverses.” [P..156.] 

All this is pleasant enough, but amounts 
to little. Petrarch’s character, whether as it 
respects his poetry, or otherwise, seems 
scarcely worth the excessive pains which 
M. Foscolo has taken to illustrate it. 
There may be a difference of opinion on 
the subject, but we must confess that the 
present critic would seem to have out- 
stript, in his commendations, all the ad- 
mirers of Petrarch, however zealous, who 
have gone before him. Still his book, not- 
withstanding the strength of his partialities, 
contains a great deal of agreeable in- 
formation, blended with the results of very 
considerable learning and research. 

The Appendix is full of interest. Among 
the specimens of the Greek love-poetry from 
the translations of Phillips, Elton, Moore, 
Cowley, Bland, &c. we discover none 
that have not been already before the 
There are also a few Italian ver- 
sions, probably by M. Foscolo himself, which 
are exceedingly neat and elegant. 

It is not improbable that the volume will, 
at some future time, be reprinted for general 


offered 200/. for the permission to publish 
an edition of it. 








Hine Arts. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF KENNILWORTH, &e. 


These designs have just reached us, and 
we shall describe, as concisely as we can, the 


and the burins of several eminent engravers, 
have gilded the refined gold of this admir- 
able romance. In these matters the artist 
has a difficult task. The incomparable 
author of the Scottish novels performs his 
part with such a magical command, that 
even when anachronisms and inconsisten- 
cies escape him, we feel that they ought to 
escape us; but the man who embodies, 
represents, gives a local habitation to these 
renovated images and scenes, is held to a 
stricter tribunal, and if he offends against 
costume, character, or very imagination, 
we call him to account, and visit him with 
all the rigour of minute criticism.—In 
fact this is.a necessary consequence of the 
difference between the pen and the pallet. 
The whole head may be carried away by 
the powers of an author, but the eye, 
which is only a member of that head, can 
hardly be biassed from truth. The inti- 
mation it gives to the senses is direct; and 
we advise all painters to remember, that 
though in oral or scriptural logic, a man 
may be persuaded that the moon is made of 
green cheese, it would be a most hazardous 
experiment, to represent that luminary in a 
picture, as a large cylinder vert, and pas- 
sant through the clouds. 

The frontispiece represents Goldthred, 
the Mercer of Abingdon, interrupted by 
Tony Foster, in his ride through Cumnor 
park. Itis aclever sketch, the characters 
well treated; and if Foster’s baton were a 
cudgel, and if the lady had a taffeta hat on, 
we should say it was perfect, even though 
the attitude of the latter is not good. 

The first plate of the countess, attended 
by Janet, engraved by C. Heath, is elegant 
and beautiful. The females are true to the 
text, and the accessories most appropriate. 

The second, Wayland Smith, relating the 
history of his life, possesses great effect in 
the Rembrardt manner. Wayland himself 
is not an uncommon portrait, but the boy 
is new, and his countenance with. the light 
upon it, admirable. The engraver’s name 
is Rolls, and the execution does him infi- 
nite credit, though a little mannered. 

The third is Raleigh, spreading his’ 
cloak, engraved by J. Scott, and an indif- 
ferent print. The queen’s eyes are bleared, 
and the lord, on whose arm she leans,.is 
looking at vacuum. We cannot tell whether 
Mr. Leslie or Mr. Scott is answerable for 
this abortive design. 

The fourth represents Lambourne drunk, 
in Cumnor sulin with Foster and the 
Astrologer, engraved by J. Romney. It is 
a fine characteristic group, and excellently 
done. Perhaps, in drawing, the drunkard 
ought to be more on his legs, but the artist 
may plead that his hero has overdrawn. 

The fifth print is an exquisite idea of 
the entry of Elizabeth into . Kennilworth, 
engraved by Engleheart. The conception 
and execution are alike splendid. , 

The sixth and last the meeting of Lei- 
cester and ihe Countess, at Kennilworth 
(engraver, Rolls) is but so so, and in the 
common style of frontispieces to tragedies. 
His lordship’s right leg is infinitely too long, 
even for strides at empire, and the lady 
looks as if her dress were ragged and 
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patched ; the shadow on her cheek is also 

bad; but, taken altogether, these orna- 

ments ate not unworthy of Kennilworth. 
PRINT OF BUONAPARTE. 

Among the numerous portraits of this re- 
markable man, of which his death has re- 
newed the sale, a whole length, engrayed by 
Mr. Say, from a picture, during the hundred 
days, by Gouboud, has been submitted to our 
notice. It was, we believe, originally 
published last year by Mr. Ackerman; and 
is, we have reason to believe, oneof the most 
interesting likenesses of the late ruler of 
France. We speak thus doubtfully, because 
we are not ourselves adequate judges of the 
resemblance; and because itis on the assur- 
ance of an individual, who was longin close 
attendance upon Napoleon, in St. Helena, 
that we can say, it is one of the closest with 
which he is acquainted. The plate repre- 
sents Buonaparte in his robes of state, 
seated on his throne, and with a melancholy 
expression ofcountenance. Itis ofa Romeo 
character, and we should have thought the 
cheek too large; but we bow to. authority, 
and are bound to report favourably of the 


engraving. 





—_— --_ - ______] 
@riginal Poetry. 


Impromptu—on a young Lady’s presenting me 
with a Purse. 
Good morning to your Fiiendship’s purse, 
Teach me my rhino how. to nurse, 
And then this motto thou shalt bear, 
‘ T save his cash, and yet.am dear.” 
B, G. 
BALLAD. 
Whether I rove thro’ myrtle bowers, 
Or wander thro’ some forest drear, 
Or pluck the rose, the queen of flowers, 
Still, still I find the rising tear. 
Tho’ smiles adorn the festive board, 
And wit runs high, and social glee, 
E’en there hath fate unkind reserv’d, 
The mournful thought and tear for me, 
My harp o’er which so oft Pve'hung, 
And wak’d the song to beanty dear ; 
O’er all its chords I’ve cypress flung, 
Cypress, bedew’d with many:a tery. 
For why. should tones of joy,be hear i P ' 
Since fate where’er I roam, I see } . 
Unkindly still, still hath resefy’d 
The mournful thought and tear for me. am 
R. R. 


SONNET ! 

Written ata small village near Hertford, former- 
ly the residence of Hughes, the poet, and 
where he wrote his Tragedy of the Siege of 
Damascus. 

With pleasing awe I pace thy bowers among, 
Soft flowing Mimram ! whose pellucid stream 
Seems still to weep, as in poetic dream, 

The bard who lull’d thee with his tragic song ; 

Tho’ now no more-he' tread thy banks along, 
Yet Summer’s flowers, which fruitless never 


- fade, 

And Autumn’s-changeful light and shade, 
Pourtray the varied subject of his song, 
And as by pleasing sympathy I’m led, 

Musing on worth too early snatch’d away. 
I see the rose neglected droop its head, 

And tho’ I listen to the linnet’s lay, 
Methinks far lovelier flowers have here been 


; spread, ) 
And here.a sweeter songster lov’d to stray. 








illustrations with which Mr. Leslie’s pencil 












Che Bama. * 


Drury-Lanz.—On Monday Mr. Kean, 
whose squabblés with’ American mana- 
gers have been as much protruded on the 
public“as if they afforded grounds for ano- 
ther American war, re-appeared at Druty- 
lane as Richard III. The Cans was crowd- 
ed, and his reception was as tumultuary as 
“j’ the olden times.” His performance was 
also in the known style—Unintelligible 
drawls, great effects, electrifying passages, 
and, as a whole, wanting truth and consis- 
tency. After the play there was a speech of 
puerile egotism, Mr. Kean seeming to fancy 
himself not only the greatest actor that ever 
“¢ fretted his hour upon the stage,” but as 
having some connexion with Garrick and 
Shakspearé, and being a sort of represen- 
tative of England to the United States. All 
this is inconceivably ridiculous; but when 
the tragedy is done, the million look for a 
farce. Sey 

Covent Garpen.—The Coronation conti- 
nues to be crowned with overflowing houses. 
The theatre closes on Tuesday. 

Haymanrker.—Operas pretty well got up 
have principally filled the week, but not the 
theatre. Oxberry has been added to the 
comic strength of the company, and we are 
glad to hear that Jones, whose talents are 
so advantageously displayed here, is also on 
the list for new appearances. A Haymarket 
piece in three acts, from the pen (we under- 
stand) of Mr. T. Dibdin will- be brought 
out speedily. 

Encuisu Opera Hovse.—A Squeeze at 
the Coronation, a bagatelle for the hour, has 
been performed for several nights. A parcel 
of country cousins, &c. plague a stingy old 
relation by coming en masse to his house, 
which commatids a view of the procession. 
A love-affair is combined with this outline, 
—the whole Was passable, and some good 
sone were Sported, but the drama might 

ave been more humorous, 

Mapame CataLani gave a concert on 
Wednesday at the Argyle Rooms for behoof 
of the Westminster Hospital. It. was as 
mumerously attended as the space per- 
mitted ; and:if we. may judge from the rap- 
“turous plaudits which were lavished on-the 
fair Syren, imparted as much delight as the 
‘power of song could give. This lady is so 
‘extraordinary, that the common terms of 
Tnusical criticism hardly seem to apply to 
‘her highest efforts. “Her execution is of a 
supernatural order, and it is only by the 
melody of her unadorned notes that we are 
‘reealied to the sense of the reality—that it 
isa female voice we hear. But the bursts of 
‘harmony rushing like a torrent, the full 
swell as if of an orchestra inthe finest con- 
cert, the rapid transition from the top of a 
‘prodigious compass to the lowest note, the 
me gr shake upon an expiring sound, 
~—all these must be heard to be appreciated. 
Di tanti he wh and La placidg Ca were 
exquisite; but Rode’s violin variations sur- 

d any thing of human powers that we 

= — oe 
n adagio variationson the harp by 
Mr. Dizi, formed a portion of the poe des 
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‘and displayed the taste and capabilities of 
both performer and instrument to very great 
advantage. 

FRENCH THEATRE. 


Zenobie, a Tragedy.—The heroine of this 
new tragedy is not the Zenobia whom Rha- 
damistus, in a transport of conjugal affec- 
tion, stabbed and intended to drown; but 
the heroic Queen of Palmyra, who, though 
she ‘incurred the reproach of having hastened 
her husband’s death, speedily atoned for that 
peccadillo by the glory of her warlike 
achievements. 

The author has scarcely deviated from 
history, except in what related to the death 


‘of the princess; but that is precisely the 


point in which he should not have ventured 
to substitute fiction for truth. The tri- 
umphal entry of Aurelian, when Zenobia, 
covered with pearls and chains of gold, was 
presented as a spectacle to the people, is 
one of the most celebrated events of the 
period. Every school-boy has repeatedly 
had the description of that pompous solem- 
nity as the.subject of his theme, and knows 
very well that Zenobia died in retirement, 
in the neighbourhood of Tivoli. The author, 
who, in the progress of his piece, seems to 
have been careful not to imitate the Zenobia 
of the Abbé Daubignac, should also have 
avoided similarity in the denouement. 

The tragedy, notwithstanding its numer- 
ous defects, was favourably received. 








The continental journals contain some 
remarkable accounts of the sinking of a 
mountain and formation of a lake at the 
source of the river Loire, but as this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon is not accurately de- 


scribed, we shall look for further informa-. 


tion on the subject. 

Antarctic Lands —The New York news- 
papers of May last have some intelligence 
from the Antarctic Islands, but it is unim- 
portant.—It amounts simply to this, that 
vessels have arrived with cargoes of seal- 
skins from the latitude of 60°, that vegeta- 
tion is there extinct except in a few grasses, 
and that the minerals brought away are 
nage: primitive and partly volcanic, name- 

» Quartz, in compact and _ crystalized 
forms. 2. Amethyst, in crystals. 3. Por- 
phyry, in small masses. 4. Rough Onyx, 
in pebbles. 5. Lumps of coarse Flint. 6. 
Elegant Zeolite, like that of the Forror 

oupe in the North Atlantic Ocean. 7. 

mice Stone. 8. Pyrites, surcharged 
with sulphur. A manuscript chart has been 
made by Mr. Hampton Stewart, and it is 
added, “ Geologists will learn with sur- 
prise that the high grounds and summits of 
the rocks in several of the spots that have 
been visited, are strewed with skeletons of 
whales, and relics of other marine animals, 
leading toa belief that the whole of the ma- 
terials have been hove up by the operation 
of voleanic fire, from the depths of the 
ocean.” 





b— ——— _______- = 
Gartettes. 





Lady Morgan’s Italy, and the Life of N. 
Poussin, by Maria Graham, are among the 
latest translations into French. 

Smmmer.—It appears from the foreign 
journals that the rest of Europe enjoys as 
little of summer this year as we do in 
England. Hail-storms have recently devas- 
tated several districts in France and Ger- 
many. ‘Towards Poland and Russia, the 
weather has been of the same unseasonable 
nature; and we never read of so many 
catastrophes from thunder, and so much 
injury from wintry tempests, as these 
sources of information generally describe. 

Improvements.—W observe, from a para- 
graph. in the newspapers, that Captain 
Scoresby has been very successful in killing 
whales with Congreve rockets ! 

Music—Tuere was a grand Musical 
Festival in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, 
the profits of which were for the benevolent 
pucpods of rebuilding Westminster Hospital. 

e whole went off well; the music was 

fine, and the attendance namerous. 
» Eart —Accounts from Calcutta of 
the 10th of January, mention a very severe 
earthquake, which was felt on the preceding 
night. The shock was so violent, that it 
would have been difficult to walk during its 
continuance ; and the atmospherical effect 
seems to have been still stronger, for it is 
stated, that the birds on the trees flapped 
their wings and chirped, as they are seen to 
do when the branches on which they are 
perched are shaken. There were shocks in 
other parts of India ten days before. 





{Meteorolegical Journal. 


Jets, Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday 19. | from 42 to 77 | 30-09. to 29°95 
Wiad E. 1.—Clear.till noon; overcast at 
times the rest of the day. 
Friday 20. | from 46 to 75 | 29-84 to 29°80 
Wind S.W. 2 and }.—Clonds generally 
passing till the evening, when it became 
clear. 
Saturday 21. | from 50 to 72 | 29°75 to 29-70 
Wind S.W. 1 and 2.—Generally cloudy ; 
heavy showers at times. 
Sunday 22. | from 52 to 70 | 29°57 to 29°54 
Wind S.W. 1 and 3.—Morning very show- 
ery, and generally cloudy till the even- 
ing, when it became clear. 
Monday 23. | from 43 to 68 | 29°56 to 29°60 
Wind S.W. }# and 1— Showers and sun- 
shine alternately through the day. 
Tuesday 24. | from 51 to 69 | 29°71 to 29°58 
Wind 8.W. 2 and 3.—Clouds generally 
yoesinig, and showery; sunshine at 
t 


mes. 
Wednesd. 25. | from 55 to 72 | 30°54 to 30-80 
‘Wind 8.W. 1 and 2.—Alternate showers 
and sun-shine throughout. 
Rain fallen dtfring the week 450 of an inch. 
Lat. 51. 87. 32. N. . Lon. 0. 3. 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS, 








Co Correspondents. 


We need hardly notice to ovr “ constant 
readers,” that the pages devoted to the Coro- 
nation, are usurped, for the week, from the con- 
tinued reviews of Davy, Humbo'dt, Porter; and 
other interesting matters. We shall wind up 
the ravelled sleeve with all possible dispatch. 

We don’t know what to say to the young lady 
of fifteen. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








Miscellaneous Avbertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





British Institution, Pall-Mall. 

HE GALLERY is now OPEN, with a Col- 
bectita-of the be danas 3 . the pt npani Masters, 

Ten in the morning until Six in the evening. 
i West's Picture of “* CHRIST HEALING the 
SICK,” is also placed in the Gallery, with a Proof to 
shew the advanced state of. the Plate, and which Mr. 
HEATH has assured the Directors shall be completed 


immediately. 
"4 ¥ (By onder,) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admittance 1s.—Catalogne 1s. 


To be drawn this Day at Three o’ Clock, and 
continued on Monday and Tuesday, on which 
Days, Tickets, warranted undrawh, will be 
still on Sale. P 

OMKINS’S. PICTURE. LOTTERY.— 
The Purchaser of a Red Ticket and a-Black Ticket 
is sure to gaina Prize.—Tickets 3/.3s. each, are on 
sale at Nos..53 and 54, New Bond-street ; at 90, Cheap- 
side ; and at all the Lottery Offices. 
Schedule of the Prizes. 





A eg sen | 
Mpuis extraordinary REh see at the Egyp- 
‘ tian Hall, Piccadilly, coutinnes open every day, 


from 11 till 6.—Adimttance 1s. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





In 8vo. Price.5s. boards, dedicated (b ission) to 


Sir W. W nm, Bart. M.P. 


. Wyna, ; 
ORIN ; or, The WANDERER in WALES; 


a Tale, By JOSEPH JONES. : 
“ Seribimus indocti doctique poemata im.” 
Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London. 





Say on Politieat’ Economy.: 


Tn two, vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 4s. boards; 
A TREATISE on POLITICAL ECONO-: 
donot WEALTH, “Br IRAN BAPTIONG SAY, 
sept of WARPED BAY 


PRINSEP, M. A, . With notes by the’ Translator. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 


Of whom => had, by the same Author, 

1, An ESSAY 6n MONEY, price 5s. 

2. A VETTER to the EARL .of LIVERPOOL . 
the DISTRESSES of the COUNTRY, and the Rie 
cacy of reducing the Standard of the Silver Currency 
towards their Relief, 3s. 





The Fourth Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. Ys. 6d. 


rds, 

T ITERARY. HOURS. By NATHAN 

4 DRAKE, M.D. Author of “ Winter Nights,” 
* Shakspeare and his Times,” &c. &c. 
egy for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 

ndon. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
WINTER NIGHTS, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, - 
Q@KETCHES of INDIA. By A TRAVEL- 
\) LER. For Fire-side Travellers at Home. 

_ Soe for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, .& Brown, 


Of whom may be had, 
VIEWS of AMERICA, in a series of LETTERS, 
from that Country to a Friend in England. By an EN- 
GLISHWOMAN. In &vo. 13s. boards, 


Dr. Davy’s Travels in Ceylon. 
In 4to. with So 31, 138. 6d. boards, 
N ACCOUNT .of the. INFERIOR. of 
CEYLON, and of its inhabitants, with Travels 
in that Island. By JOHN. DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 
a for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
ndon. 











1 First Grand-Prize, valued at = - - £.7,500 0 
1 Second Grand Prize - - = - 3,750 0 
1 Third Grand Prize oi: Yet tes? 0 939 10 
40 Capital Prizes, each: £.171 14. 0.... 6,868 0 
150 Ditto - - ++ + 7h 8 0...., 10,710 10 
1,000 Ditto - - - 35°14 0.... 35,700 0 
40 Ditto, - - - - 151 4 O..6. 6,048 0 
100 Ditto - - °- - 2 4 0,... 2,620 0 
390 Ditto - -- + + 1212.0.... 5,027.8 
350 Ditto - °S, 25° 8 BO... 2,900 0 
1,000 Ditto - - - - 6 6 0.... 6,300 0 
4,000 Ditto - - - * & 5 O.... 21,000 0 
9,466 Ditto - - - + 4 4 O.... 39,757 4 
1 Grand Capital Prize - = - - -165 0 
1 Last Grand Capital Prize - - - 3,000 0 
16,550 Prizes. Grand Total. .£.152,225 12 


QO The superior merit of the Pictures and Grand 
Works, which form these Prizes, is universally acknow- 
léedged. The.official opinion of the late venerable Presi- 
dent and principal Members of the Royal Academy, was 
in the very highest terms of praise. 

Sir Benjamin West says, “‘ they.are correct, and beau- 
tiful, and will be h da dmired by subsequent 
ages.” Sir Thomas Lawrence “‘ has no diffictilty in say- 
ing, that they are beautifnl, specimens.” Sir William 
Beechy says, “ there cannot two opinions. on their 
merits ; they are certainly most exquisitely finished and 
unique.” Mr, Ward says, “‘ there can be but one-opin- 
ion as respects their excellenéé?” « Mr. Shee’ “ has great 
pleasure in adding his testimony to that of the President 
of the Royal Academy, in whose high commendation he 
entirely concurs.” Mr. jirke says, “‘ the mode in 
which they are completed, as Paintings, is new and in- 
genious, and the result far exceeds any coloured imita- 
tions that were ever produced in Europe.” 


LLUSTRATIONS. of KENILWORTH; a 
Romance. By ‘* The Author of WAVERLEY, 
IVANHOE,” &c. In Seven Prints, after original De- 
signs, CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE. Engraved 
by Heath, Scott, Engleheart, Romney, and Rolls; 
ediuin 8vo., Price 16s.; Proofs 4to. 14. 4s.; on India 
Paper, Imperial 4to., 1/. 10s.; ditto, before the Letters, 
Colombier 4to., 12. 16s. 
Published by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Cheapside, 
London. 











Wilkie’s Rabbit on the Wall. 
Prints 1/.1s. Proofs 3/. 3s. 
E RABBIT on the WALL, engraved 
» JOHN BURNET, from the celebrated Picture 
by DAVID WILKIE, R. A. ; size 13-qr. inches wide, 
by 18-qr. inches high. 
ion: Published by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. (late 
Boydell’s), 90, Cheapside. 


{Kr The Observer of Sunday last, July 22, contains a 
full and eorroct account of the Coronation Ceremonies, 
illustrated with four Plates (the Drawings for which, 
, ngs, cost one hundred guineas—twenty- 
~ Sulneas each). It consists of two sheets, making 
forts Salto columns, without any advertisements in either. 
re sheet contains two views of the interior of the 
(obey; abd the Hall, at the most interesting periods of 

ace (aver pi The brie ¢ the two oes is fourteen 

“pence each). To prevent disappointment, 
the Ooeerve will be kept on A ~ for fourteen days, so 
. it can be had until the tenth.of August; and being a 
v one newspaper, it can be sent to any part of the 
nited Kingdom free of postage, franks for which pur- 
may be had gratuitously at the offices, No. 169, and 
oe Thee London. 

* es are now working more clear and per 

fect than when they first began. . ” 





Mr. Southey’s New Poem. 

In thin 4to. price 15s. boards, 
VISION of JUDGMENT; a Poem. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. Poet 
Laureat; Member of the Royal Spanish rey 2 of 
the Royal Spanish Academy of History, and of the Royal 

Institute of the Netherlands, &c. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 


* London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Mr. SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, in 14 Vols. 
12mo. or any of the Poems separately. 
HISTORY of BRAZIL, in 3 Vols. 4to. 7/. 15s. 


boards. 
The LIFE of WESLEY, in 2 Vols. 8vo. I. 8s. 
boards. 





Tn sartion 5s. 6d. boards, : 
HE EXPEDITION of ORSUA; or the 
CRIMESof AGUIRRE. By ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate, Member of the Royal Spa- 
nish Academy, of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, 
of the Royal Institute of the Netherlands, of the Cymm- 


rion, &e. _ 

‘“* This Expedition has been cailed by Humboldt, the 
most dramatic Episode in the History of the Spanish 
Conquests.”” 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. : 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. boards, with a Portrait, en- 
graved by Fittler, the Third Edition, of 
FYXHE LIFE of WILLIAM, LORD RUS- 

SELL, with some Accommt of the Times in which 
he lived. By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
Printed for yo Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
and J. Ridgway, London. , 
Also in 8vo. price 12s. the Third Edition, of ~ 
The LIFE of LADY RUSSELL, by the Editor of 
Mad. du Deffand’s Letters, with Letters from Lady Rus- 
sell to her Husband, Lord Russell; some Miscellaneous 
ers to from Lady Russell, &c. &c. from the 





In 8 Vols.. 12ino. price 12. 8s. boards, 
‘HE VILLAGE MARIENDORPT; a 
Romance. By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
Author of the Fast of St. Magdalen, Knight of St. 


Jolm, &¢. 

“ This Novel will sustain the reputation which this 
Lady’s interesting works have already acquired for her.’* 
Mon. Mag. ‘ 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, . 

1. ivy FAST of St. MAGDALEN, in 3 Vols. 2d Edit. 

1/, ls. . 

2. The KNIGHT of ST. JOHN, 3d Edit. 3 Vols-1/. 1s. 
3. RECLUSE of NORWAY, 4 Vols. 1/. 4s. 

4. HUNGARIAN BROTHERS, 4th Edit. 3 Vols. 


16s. 6d. ’ 
5. DON SEBASTIAN, 3 Vols. a new Edit. 1/. 1s. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


ASES of TIC DOULOUREUX ssuccess- 
fully treated. By BENJAMIN HUTCHINSON, 
Member of the Royal College of ns, London. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown. 

** The acquisition of such a remedy for any form of. 
disease, however slight, could not be regarded with in- 
difference. For a malady so distressing, and often invin- 
cible by ‘all the means by which it had: been formerly 
combatted, as Tic Donloureux, it must be contem- 
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with which Hippocrates viewed the skeleton ofa human 
body. Mr. Hutchinson’s pretensions are never incon- 
gruous to the modesty of the title page of his Literary 
Essay, and it appears from his observations, that the 
remedy has invariably produced considerable ‘tefief_ in 
this excruciating disease, ifnot a perfect cure.”—Vide 
the London Medical and Physical Journal, May, 1820. 

“ We should notdo Mr. Hutchinson the justice to 
which he is so fully entitled, were we to conclude this. 
article without recommending his phlet to the atten- 
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ject. The 7. he has given of the disease is vi 
interesting ; and the manner in which he has related th 
cases, clearly evince that his only object is, to commu- 
nicate information that is likely to lessen the sunt 
of human misery.” — Vide the Journal of Health, 
May, 1820. 
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Lady Mor gen's New Work, : 
In 2 vole. 4to., containi pestiy 900 close 
pages, price 3/. 13s. 6d. boards, pane 
TALY. By LADY MORGAN, 
+ Lady Mengan's Glow of ltely emninans the 
‘or iew y combiner the high tone 
of philosophy oth the most gay and familiar dese 
of the fife aud manners of the very mixed societies to 
which she had access: and her opportunities were highly 
favourable to the task she had in view. Her naprzative! 
abounds with striking anecdotes, traits of eharacter, inci- 
dents, fetes, and farecs, whieh will highly interest the 
Public. ”— Morning Chronivle. 

** This is a work that will largely oceupy public aftes- 
tion. It is by far the most important work whieh its 
author has as yet undertaken. 11 is not a classical iour, 

or a ietureaque tour ; but it contams a rich burvest of 

pvididle age ’ anecdote, "abonndi “_ such traits of the 
domentios ss social, and political life of the great Repub- 
lies of Itaiy, as cannot fail of auntie an intense interest. 
The gravity and massiveness of the have not, how- 
ever, prevented the author from indtl ing largely in those 
humorons and striking details of real life, which fon 
the charm of her more recent novels. Her views Of se: 
ciety have been more intimate tha ro those of any other 
recent traveller. Her literary reputation has omeed 
wide the door of continental howpitatity, to. to her; and this 
circumstance has given the same sort of interest aud ori- 
ginality to ber pn which made the reputatiun of 
her work on France, and distinguishes it from al! other 
books on that conutry. . 

** It is only doing the author justice to say, that she 
has given us nore information on the actual state of go- 
ciety in Italy at the prexent, moment, than can be found 


in any of humerous publications. which bave made 
their appearance siuce ihe peace.” — New 
Magazine. 
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quicading f —— e Alps to Italy’s remotest bounds, Al 
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full of the riches of an acute 
pa pete mind, A Mine " roth directs her researches, 
and manifests itxelf in her descriptions, the colours of 
which are clear, vivid, and glowing.”—British Press. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co., Conduit-street, 
London ; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh’; and Jobn Cum: 
miog, Dublin. 
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—16. On the Palindrames—}7, German Popular and 
Traditional Literature—i8. Letters from Spain, by Don 
Lencadeo Dobiado, 
Printed for Henry Colburn and (Co, Condnit-street; 
ped and Bradfield, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, 
ablin. 
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